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General  JOSE  MARIA  MONCADA,  the  recently  inaugu¬ 
rated  President  of  the  Nicaraguan  Republic,  was  born  about 
^  60  years  ago.  The  family  is  of  Honduranian  extraction 
but  has  been  settled  in  Nicaragua  for  several  generations. 
The  young  Moncada  received  his  early  education  at  the  Instituto 
del  Oriente,  located  in  Granada.  All  accounts  agree  that  he  was  a 
particularly  apt  scholar  and  he  appears  to  have  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  student  affairs. 

Following  his  graduation,  Moncada  retired  to  the  parental  estate 
and  for  some  time  devoted  himself  to  the  pursuit  of  agriculture. 
The  love  of  letters  and  interest  in  public  education,  which  forms  one 
of  his  most  distinctive  traits,  did  not  long  permit  the  young  farmer 
to  remain  in  seclusion,  however,  and  he  soon  returned  to  his  beloved 
Institute,  first  as  inspector  general  and  later  as  director. 

He  relinquished  the  latter  post  early  in  the  closing  decade  of  the 
century  to  take  part  in  a  revolutionary  outbreak  in  the  city  of  Gran¬ 
ada  which,  however,  proved  abortive.  After  this  disastrous  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  field  of  national  politics  he  sought  another  direction 
for  his  talents  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1893  we  find  him 
established  in  Granada  as  the  publisher  of  the  daily  El  Centinela. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  budding  journalist  incurred 
the  wrath  of  the  then  dictator.  General  Zelaya,  who  suspended  the 
publication.  Once  again  Moncada  retired  to  the  family  estate  and 
resumed  the  life  of  a  planter. 

Popular  resentment  against  the  Zelaya  Government  came  to  a 
head  in  1897.  Among  those  who  took  the  field  was  Moncada,  but 
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appears  to  have  strengthened  his  admiration  of  American  institutions 
and  policies.  His  outspoken  opposition  to  the  reactionary  Conserva¬ 
tive  policies,  his  progressive  ideas  of  government,  and  his  strong 
personal  qualities  soon  gained  for  him  a  position  of  prominence  in 
the  councils  of  his  party.  He  was  elected  senator  for  the  Department 
of  Masaya  in  1924  and  became  a  recognized  leader  in  the  coalition 
Government  of  Sol6rzano.  As  result  of  the  coup  d’etat  engineered  by 
Gen.  Emiliano  Chamorro  in  October,  1925,  the  latter  assumed  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Government  and  the  Liberal  vice  president,  Sacasa,  left 
the  country.  Moncada  and  other  Liberal  leaders  followed  Sacasa 
into  exile. 

The  exiles  soon  began  active  steps  to  overthrow  the  Conservative 
group  at  the  head  of  the  Government.  Sol6rzano  having  resigned, 
it  was  claimed  that  Sacasa  was  his  constitutional  successor,  and  a 
government  was  set  up  on  the  east  coast,  in  which  General  Moncada 
held  the  portfolio  of  War  and  Navy.  In  this  capacity  he  acted  as 
commander  in  chief  of  the  revolutionary  forces. 

In  the  campaign  which  followed,  Moncada  displayed  a  hitherto 
unsuspected  capacity  for  military  leadership.  His  forces  were 
uniformly  victorious  in  the  various  operations  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
and  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  able  to  lead  them  across  the  difficult 
mountain  barrier  toward  the  richer  and  more  populous  western 
portion  of  the  Republic  in  operations  directed  against  the  seat  of 
government  at  Managua.  The  revolutionary  column  first  came 
into  serious  contact  with  the  Government  forces  at  Muy  Muy,  near 
the  capital  of  the  department  of  Matagalpa,  about  75  miles  northeast 
of  Managua.  The  fighting  here  was  stubborn,  and  although  the 
Government  forces  at  first  appeared  to  have  checked  the  invaders 
the  latter  soon  reappeared  at  Boaco,  on  their  opponents’  flank,  and 
considerably  nearer  to  Managua.  In  spite  of  the  greater  numerical 
strength  of  the  Conservative  forces,  the  ensuing  situation  became 
practically  a  deadlock,  due  in  large  part  to  the  superior  military  skill 
of  their  leader.  General  Moncada.  At  this  time  the  good  offices  of 
the  United  States  were  interposed,  and  through  the  efforts  of  Colonel 
Stimson  an  agreement  was  reached  whereby  both  sides  discontinued 
hostilities,  gave  up  their  arms,  and  agreed  to  await  the  result  of  a 
free  and  fair  presidential  election  to  be  held  under  the  supervision  of 
impartial  Americans. 

At  the  national  convention  of  the  Liberty  Party,  held  in  Le6n  in 
February,  1928,  General  Moncada  was  unanimously  chosen  as  the 
party’s  nominee  for  President.  At  the  election,  held  November  4, 
under  American  supervision,  he  received  a  large  majority  of  the 
popular  vote  and  was  duly  inaugurated  as  President  of  the  Republic 
on  January  1,  1929,  to  serve  four  years. 


CLOSING  SESSION  OF  TUE  INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  AMERICAN  STATES  ON  CONCILIATION  AND  ARBITRATION 

The  final  session  of  the  conference,  January  5,  1929,  when  representatives  of  20  Republics  signed  a  general  treaty  of  arbitration,  a  general  convention  of  con¬ 
ciliation  and  a  protocol  of  progressive  arbitration.  At  this  conferenc«  an  improved  form  of  the  time-saving  apparatus  for  international  gatherings  first  used 
at  the  eleventh  session  of  the  International  Labor  Conference  in  Geneva  May  30,  1928,  was  utilized  with  signal  success.  As  may  be  .seen  in  the  above 
illustration  a  number  of  delegates  are  listening,  each  in  his  own  language,  to  a  simultaneous  translation  of  the  address  being  delivered  by  the  chairman. 
Secretary  Kellogg 


INTERNATIONAL  CON¬ 
FERENCE  OF  AMERICAN 
STATES  ON  CONCILIA¬ 
TION  AND  ARBITRATION 

(DECEMBER  10.  1928-JANUARY  5,  1929) 


PURSUANT  to  the  resolution  adopted  at  the  Sixth  Interna¬ 
tional  Conference  of  American  States,  which  met  at  Habana 
in  January  and  February,  1928,  the  International  Conference 
of  American  States  on  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  assembled 
at  Washington  on  December  10,  1928,  in  response  to  the  invitation 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America.  The  conference 
continued  in  session  until  January  5,  1929,  on  which  date  the  pleni¬ 
potentiaries  of  the  20  Republics  represented  at  the  conference  signed 
the  following  instruments: 

(1)  A  general  convention  of  inter-American  conciliation. 

(2)  A  general  treaty  of  inter-American  arbitration. 

(3)  A  protocol  of  progressive  arbitration. 

The  sessions  of  the  conference  were  held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Americas 
of  the  Pan  American  Union.  An  address  of  welcome  was  delivered 
by  President  Coolidge  at  the  inaugural  session,  at  which  time  the 
chairman  of  the  delegation  of  the  United  States,  Hon.  Frank  B. 
Kellogg,  Secretary  of  State,  was  elected  chairman  of  the  conference, 
and  two  committees  appointed:  one  on  conciliation  and  another  on 
arbitration. 

At  the  same  time  the  conference  appointed  a  special  committee 
to  consider  the  controversy  that  had  arisen  between  the  Republics  of 
Bolivia  and  Paraguay.  As  a  result  of  the  acceptance  by  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  the  two  countries  of  the  good  offices  of  the  conference,  a 
protocol  was  signed  on  January  3,  1929,  by  the  diplomatic  representa¬ 
tives  of  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  at  Washington,  providing  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  commission  on  investigation  and  conciliation.  This 
commission  will  be  composed  of  two  members  from  each  of  the  States 
parties  to  the  controversy,  and  one  each  from  Mexico,  Colombia, 
Uruguay,  Cuba,  and  the  United  States. 

The  official  text  of  the  several  instruments  signed  at  the  conference, 
as  well  as  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  conference  with  respect 
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to  the  controversy  between  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  and  the  protocol  1 
signed  by  the  representatives  of  these  two  countries,  follows  herewith:  1 

GENERAL  CONVENTION  OF  INTER-AMERICAN  CONCILIATION  | 

The  Governments  of  Venezuela,  Chile,  Bolivia,  Uruguay,  Costa  Rica,  Perd, 
Honduras,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Ecuador,  Colombia,  Brazil,  Panamd,  Paraguay, 
Nicaragua,  Mexico,  El  Salvador,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Cuba,  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  represented  at  the  Conference  on  Conciliation  and 
Arbitration,  assembled  at  Washington,  pursuant  to  the  resolution  adopted  on 
February  18,  1928,  by  the  Sixth  International  Conference  of  American  States 
held  in  the  city  of  Habana: 

Desiring  to  demonstrate  that  the  condemnation  of  war  as  an  instrument  of 
national  policy  in  their  mutual  relations,  set  forth  in  the  above-mentioned 
resolution,  constitutes  one  of  the  fundamental  bases  of  inter-American  relations; 

Animated  by  the  purpose  of  promoting,  in  every  possible  way,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  international  methods  for  the  pacific  settlement  of  differences  between 
the  States; 

Being  convinced  that  the  “Treaty  to  Avoid  or  Prevent  Conflicts  between  the 
American  States,  ”  signed  at  Santiago  de  Chile,  May  3,  1923,  constitutes  a  notable 
achievement  in  inter-American  relations,  which  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  by 
giving  additional  prestige  and  strength  to  the  action  of  the  commissions  estab¬ 
lished  by  Articles  III  and  IV  of  the  aforementioned  treaty; 

Acknowledging  the  need  of  giving  conventional  form  to  these  purposes  have 
agreed  to  enter  into  the  present  Convention,  for  which  purpose  they  have  ap¬ 
pointed  plenipotentiaries  as  follows: 

{Here  follow  names  of  signatory  nations  and  their  plenipotentiaries.] 

Who,  after  having  deposited  their  full  powers,  which  were  found  to  be  in  good 
and  due  form  by  the  Conference,  have  agreed  as  follows: 

Article  1 

The  high  contracting  parties  agree  to  submit  to  the  procedure  of  conciliation 
established  by  this  convention  all  controversies  of  any  kind  which  have  arisen 
or  may  arise  between  them  for  any  reason  and  which  it  may  not  have  been  pos¬ 
sible  to  settle  through  diplomatic  channels. 

Article  2 

The  Commission  of  Inquiry  to  be  established  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Article  IV  of  the  treaty  signed  in  Santiago  de  Chile  on  May  3,  1923,  shall  likewise 
have  the  character  of  Commission  of  Conciliation. 

Article  3 

The  permanent  commissions  which  have  been  established  by  virtue  of  Article 
III  of  the  Treaty  of  Santiago  de  Chile  of  May  3,  1923,  shall  be  bound  to  exercise 
conciliatory  functions,  either  on  their  own  motion  when  it  appears  that  there 
is  a  prospect  of  disturbance  of  peaceful  relations,  or  at  the  request  of  a  party  to 
the  dispute,  until  the  Commission  referred  to  in  the  preceding  article  is  organized. 

Article  4 

The  conciliatory  functions  of  the  Commission  descrilied  in  article  2  shall  lie 
exercised  on  the  occasions  hereinafter  set  forth: 

(1)  The  Commission  shall  be  at  liberty  to  begin  its  work  with  an  effort  to 
conciliate  the  differences  submitted  to  its  examination  with  a  view  to  arriving 
at  a  settlement  between  the  parties. 
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(2)  Likewise  the  same  Commission  shall  be  at  liberty  to  endeavor  to  conciliate 
the  parties  at  any  time  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission  may  be  considered 
to  be  favorable  in  the  course  of  the  investigation  and  within  the  period  of  time 
fixed  therefor  in  Article  V  of  the  Treaty  of  Santiago  de  Chile  of  May  3,  1923. 

(3)  Finally,  the  Commission  shall  be  bound  to  carry  out  its  conciliatory  func¬ 
tion  within  the  period  of  six  months  which  is  referred  to  in  Article  VII  of  the 
Treaty  of  Santiago  de  Chile  of  May  3,  1923. 

The  parties  to  the  controversy  may,  however,  extend  this  time,  if  they  so 
agree  and  notify  the  Commission  in  due  time. 

Article  5 

The  present  convention  does  not  preclude  the  high  contracting  parties,  or  one 
or  more  of  them,  from  tendering  their  good  offices  or  their  mediation,  jointly  or 
severally,  on  their  own  motion  or  at  the  request  of  one  or  more  of  the  parties  to  the 
controversy;  but  the  high  contracting  parties  agree  not  to  make  use  of  those 
means  of  pacific  settlement  from  the  moment  that  the  Commission  described  in 
article  2  is  organized  until  the  final  act  referred  to  in  article  11  of  this  convention 
is  signed. 

Article  6 

The  function  of  the  Commission,  as  an  organ  of  conciliation,  in  all  cases  speci¬ 
fied  in  article  2  of  this  convention,  is  to  procure  the  conciliation  of  the  differences 
subject  to  its  examination  by  endeavoring  to  effect  a  settlement  between  the 
parties. 

When  the  Commission  finds  itself  to  be  within  the  case  foreseen  in  paragraph 
3  of  article  4  of  this  convention,  it  shall  undertake  a  conscientious  and  impartial 
examination  of  the  questions  which  are  the  subject  of  the  controversy,  shall 
set  forth  in  a  report  the  results  of  its  proceedings,  and  shall  propose  to  the  parties 
the  bases  of  a  settlement  for  the  equitable  solution  of  the  controversy. 

Article  7 

Except  when  the  parties  agree  otherwise,  the  decisions  and  recommendations 
of  any  Commission  of  Conciliation  shall  be  made  by  a  majority  vote. 

Article  8 

The  Commission  described  in  Article  2  of  this  convention  shall  establish  its 
rules  of  procedure.  In  the  absence  of  agreement  to  the  contrary,  the  procedure 
indicated  in  Article  IV  of  the  Treaty  of  Santiago  de  Chile  of  May  3,  1923,  shall 
be  followed. 

Each  party  shall  bear  its  own  expenses  and  a  proportionate  share  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  expenses  of  the  Commission. 

Article  9 

The  report  and  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission,  in  so  far  as  it  may 
be  acting  as  an  organ  of  conciliation,  shall  not  have  the  character  of  a  decision 
nor  an  arbitral  award,  and  shall  not  be  binding  on  the  parties  either  as  regards 
the  exposition  or  interpretation  of  the  facts  or  as  regards  questions  of  law. 

Article  10 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  termination  of  its  labors  the  Commission  shall 
transmit  to  the  parties  a  certified  copy  of  the  report  and  of  the  bases  of  settle¬ 
ment  which  it  may  propose. 
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The  Commission  in  transmitting  the  report  and  the  recommendations  to  the 
parties  sliall  fix  a  period  of  time,  which  shall  not  exceed  six  months,  within  which 
the  parties  shall  pass  upon  the  bases  of  settlement  above  referred  to. 

Article  11 

Once  the  period  of  time  fixed  by  the  Commission  for  the  parties  to  make  their 
decisions  has  expired,  the  Commission  shall  set  forth  in  a  final  act  the  decision  of 
the  parties,  and  if  the  conciliation  has  lieen  effected,  the  terms  of  the  settlement. 

Article  12 

The  obligations  set  forth  in  the  second  sentence  of  the  first  paragraph  of  Article 
I  of  the  Treaty  of  Santiago  de  Chile  of  May  3,  1923,  shall  extend  to  the  time  when 
the  final  act  referred  to  in  the  preceding  article  is  signed. 

Article  13 

Once  the  procedure  of  conciliation  is  under  way  it  shall  be  interrupted  only  by 
a  direct  settlement  between  the  parties  or  by  their  agreement  to  accept  absolutely 
the  decision  ex  aequo  et  bono  of  an  American  Chief  of  State  or  to  submit  the  con¬ 
troversy  to  arbitration  or  to  an  international  court. 

Article  14 

Whenever  for  any  reason  the  Treaty  of  Santiago  de  Chile  of  May  3,  1923, 
does  not  apply,  the  Commission  referred  to  in  Article  2  of  this  convention  shall 
lie  organized  to  the  end  that  it  may  exercise  the  conciliatory  functions  stipulated 
in  this  convention;  the  Commission  shall  lie  organized  in  the  same  manner  as 
that  prescribed  in  Article  IV  of  said  treaty. 

In  such  cases,  the  Cominissiun  thus  organized  shall  lie  governed  in  its  ojieration 
by  the  provisions,  relative  to  conciliation,  of  this  convention. 

Article  15 

The  provisions  of  the  preceding  article  shall  also  apply  with  regard  to  the 
permanent  commissions  constituted  by  the  aforementioned  Treaty  of  Santiago 
de  Chile,  to  the  end  that  said  commissions  may  exercise  the  conciliatory  functions 
prescriljed  in  Article  3  of  this  convention. 

Article  16 

The  present  convention  shall  be  ratified  by  the  high  contracting  parties  in 
conformity  with  their  respective  constitutional  procedures,  provided  that  they 
have  previously  ratified  the  Treaty  of  Santiago,  Chile,  of  May  3,  1923. 

The  original  convention  and  the  instruments  of  ratification  shall  be  deposited 
in  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Republic  of  Chile  which  shall  give  notice 
of  the  ratifications  through  diplomatic  channels  to  the  other  signatory  Govern¬ 
ments  and  the  convention  shall  enter  into  effect  for  the  high  contracting  parties 
in  the  order  that  they  deposit  their  ratifications. 

This  convention  shall  remain  in  force  indefinitely,  but  it  may  be  denounced 
by  means  of  notice  given  one  year  in  advance  at  the  expiration  of  which  it  shall 
cease  to  be  in  force  as  regards  the  party  denouncing  the  same,  but  shall  remain 
in  force  as  regards  the  other  signatories.  Notice  of  the  denunciation  shall  be 
addressed  to  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Republic  of  Chile  which  will 
transmit  it  for  appropriate  action  to  the  other  signatory  Governments. 

Any  American  State  not  a  signatory  of  this  convention  may  adhere  to  the  same 
by  transmitting  the  oflScial  instrument  setting  forth  such  adherence,  to  the 
Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Republic  of  Chile  which  will  notify  the  other 
high  contracting  parties  thereof  in  the  manner  heretofore  mentioned. 
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In  witness  whereof  the  above-mentioned  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  this 
convention  in  English,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  French  and  hereunto  affix 
their  respective  seals. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  on  this  5th  day  of  January,  1929. 

Venezuela; 

Carlos  F.  Grisanti. 

Fr.  Arroyo  Parejo.  [seal] 

Chile: 

C'hile  makes  exception  in  this  convention  of  questions  which  may  arise 
from  situations  or  acts  prior  thereto. 

.\.  Planet. 


Manuel  Foster. 

[seal] 

Bolivia: 

E.  Diez  de  Medina. 

[seal] 

Uruguay: 

Jos6  Pedro  Varela. 

[seal] 

Costa  Rica: 

Manuel  Castro  Quesada. 

Jos6  Tible-Machado. 

[seal] 

Peru; 

HernXn  Velarde. 

Victor  M.  MaUrtua. 

[seal] 

Honduras: 

R6mulo  E.  Dur6n. 

M.  L6pez  Ponce. 

[seal] 

Guatemala: 

Adrian  Recinos. 

Jos6  Falla. 

[seal] 

Haiti: 

A.  Bonahy. 

Raoul  Lizaire. 

[seal] 

Ecuador: 

Gonzalo  Zaldumbide. 

[seal] 

Colombia: 

Enrique  Olaya  Herrera. 

C.  EsCALLdN. 

[seal] 

Brazil : 

S.  Gurgel  do  Amaral. 

A.  Araujo-Jorge. 

[seal] 

Panama: 

R.  J.  Alfaro. 

Carlos  L.  L6pez. 

[seal] 

Paraguay : 

Eligio  Ayala. 

[seal] 
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Nicaragua: 

MXximo  H.  Zepeda. 

Adrian  Recinos. 

J.  Lisandro  Medina.  [seae] 

Mexico: 

Fernando  Gonzalez  Roa. 

Benito  Flores.  [seal] 

El  Salvador: 

Cayetano  Ochoa. 

David  Rosales,  hijo.  [seal] 

Dominican  Republic: 

A.  Morales. 

G.  A.  DfAZ.  [SEALj 

Cuba: 

Orestes  Ferrara. 

Gustavo  Gutierrez.  [seal] 

United  States  of  America: 

Frank  B.  Kellogg. 

Charles  Evans  Hughes.  [seal] 


GENERAL  TREATY  OF  INTER-AMERICAN  ARBITRATION 

The  Governments  of  Venezuela,  Chile,  Bolivia,  Uruguay,  Costa  Rica,  Peru, 
Honduras,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Ecuador,  Colombia,  Brazil,  Panamd,  Paraguay, 
Nicaragua,  Mexico,  El  Salvador,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Cuba,  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  represented  at  the  Conference  on  Conciliation  and  Arbitration 
assembled  at  Washington,  pursuant  to  the  resolution  adopted  on  February  18, 
1928,  by  the  Sixth  International  Conference  of  American  States  held  in  the  city 
of  Habana; 

In  accordance  with  the  solemn  declarations  made  at  said  Conference  to  the 
effect  that  the  American  Republics  condemn  war  as  an  instrument  of  national 
policy  and  adopt  obligatory  arbitration  as  the  means  for  the  settlement  of  their 
international  differences  of  a  juridical  character; 

Being  convinced  that  the  Republics  of  the  New  World,  governed  by  the  prin¬ 
ciples,  institutions,  and  practices  of  democracy  and  bound  furthermore  by  mutual 
interests,  which  are  increasing  each  day,  have  not  only  the  necessity  but  also  the 
duty  of  avoiding  the  disturbance  of  continental  harmony  whenever  differences 
which  are  susceptible  of  judicial  decision  arise  among  them; 

Conscious  of  the  great  moral  and  material  benefits  which  peace  offers  to 
humanity  and  that  the  sentiment  and  opinion  of  America  demand,  without 
delay,  the  organization  of  an  arbitral  system  which  shall  strengthen  the  permanent 
reign  of  justice  and  law; 

And  animated  by  the  purpose  of  giving  conventional  form  to  these  postulates 
and  aspirations  with  the  minimum  exceptions  which  they  have  considered 
indispensable  to  safeguard  the  independence  and  sovereignty  of  the  States  and 
in  the  most  ample  manner  possible  under  present  international  conditions,  have 
resolved  to  effect  the  present  treaty,  and  for  that  purpose  have  designated  the 
plenipotentiaries  hereinafter  named: 

[Here  follow  names  of  signatory  nations  and  their  plenipotentiaries.] 

Who,  after  having  deposited  their  full  powers,  found  in  good  and  due  form 
by  the  Conference,  have  agreed  upon  the  following: 
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Article  1 

The  high  contracting  parties  bind  themselves  to  submit  to  arbitration  all 
differences  of  an  international  character  which  have  arisen  or  may  arise  between 
them  by  virtue  of  a  claim  of  right  made  by  one  against  the  other  under  treaty 
or  otherwise,  which  it  has  not  been  possible  to  adjust  by  diplomacy  and  which 
are  juridical  in  their  nature  by  reason  of  Ijeing  susceptible  of  decision  by  the 
application  of  the  principles  of  law. 

There  shall  be  considered  as  included  among  the  questions  of  juridical 
character: 

(а)  The  interpretation  of  a  treaty; 

(б)  Any  question  of  international  law; 

(c)  The  existence  of  any  fact  which,  if  established,  would  constitute  a  breach 
of  an  international  obligation; 

(d)  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  reparation  to  be  made  for  the  breach  of  an 
international  obligation. 

The  provisions  of  this  treaty  shall  not  preclude  any  of  the  parties,  before 
resorting  to  arbitration,  from  having  recourse  to  procedures  of  investigation  and 
conciliation  established  in  conventions  then  in  force  lietween  them. 

Article  2 

Tliere  are  excepted  from  the  stipulations  of  this  treaty  the  following  contro¬ 
versies: 

(a)  Those  which  are  within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  any  of  the  parties 
to  the  dispute  and  are  not  controlled  by  international  law;  and 

(b)  Those  which  affect  the  interest  or  refer  to  the  action  of  a  State  not  a  party 
to  this  treaty. 

Article  3 

The  arbitrator  or  tribunal  who  shall  decide  the  controversy  shall  be  designated 
by  agreement  of  the  parties. 

In  the  absence  of  an  agreement  the  following  procedure  shall  be  adopted: 

Each  party  shall  nominate  two  arbitrators,  of  whom  only  one  may  be  a  national 
of  said  party  or  selected  from  the  persons  whom  said  party  has  designated  as 
memliers  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague.  The  other 
memlier  may  be  of  any  other  American  nationality.  These  arbitrators  shall  in 
turn  select  a  fifth  arbitrator  who  shall  be  the  president  of  the  court. 

Should  the  arbitrators  be  unable  to  reach  an  agreement  among  themselves 
for  the  selection  of  a  fifth  American  arbitrator,  or  in  lieu  thereof,  of  another  who 
is  not,  each  party  shall  designate  a  non-American  member  of  the  Permanent 
Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague,  and  the  two  persons  so  designated  shall 
select  the  fifth  arbitrator,  who  may  be  of  any  nationality  other  than  that  of  a 
party  to  the  dispute. 

Article  4 

The  parties  to  the  dispute  shall  formulate  by  common  accord,  in  each  case,  a 
special  agreement  which  shall  clearly  define  the  particular  subject  matter  of  the 
controversy,  the  seat  of  the  court,  the  rules  which  will  be  observed  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  the  other  conditions  to  which  the  parties  may  agree. 

If  an  accord  has  not  been  reached  with  regard  to  the  agreement  within  three 
months  reckoned  from  the  date  of  the  installation  of  the  court,  the  agreement 
shall  be  formulated  by  the  court. 

Article  5 

In  case  of  death,  resignation  or  incapacity  of  one  or  more  of  the  arbitrators  the 
vacancy  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  appointment. 
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Article  6 

When  there  are  more  than  two  States  directly  interested  in  the  same  contro¬ 
versy,  and  the  interests  of  two  or  more  of  them  are  similar,  the  State  or  State* 
who  are  on  the  same  side  of  the  question  may  increase  the  number  of  arbitrator* 
on  the  court,  provided  that  in  all  cases  the  parties  on  each  side  of  the  controversy 
shall  appoint  an  equal  number  of  arbitrators.  There  shall  also  be  a  presiding 
arbitrator  selected  in  the  same  manner  as  that  provided  in  the  last  paragraph  o( 
.\rticle  3,  the  parties  on  each  side  of  the  controversy  being  regarded  as  a  single 
jiarty  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  designation  therein  described. 

Article  7 

The  award,  duly  pronounced  and  notified  to  the  parties,  settles  the  dispute 
defini'ively  and  without  appeal. 

Differences  which  arise  with  regard  to  its  interpretation  or  execution  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  court  which  rendered  the  award. 

Article  8 

The  re.servations  made  by  one  of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall  have  the 
effect  that  the  other  contracting  parties  are  not  bound  with  respect  to  the  party 
making  the  reservations  except  to  the  same  extent  as  that  expressed  therein. 

Article  9 

The  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified  by  the  high  contracting  parties  in  con¬ 
formity  with  their  respective  constitutional  procedures. 

The  original  treaty  and  the  instruments  of  ratification  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
Department  of  State  of  the  United  States  of  America  which  shall  give  notice  of 
the  ratifications  through  diplomatic  channels  to  the  other  signatory  Governments 
and  the  treaty  shall  enter  into  effect  for  the  high  contracting  parties  in  the  order 
that  they  deposit  their  ratifications. 

This  treaty  shall  remain  in  force  indefinitely,  but  it  may  be  denounced  by 
means  of  one  year’s  previous  notice  at  the  expiration  of  which  it  shall  cease  to  be 
in  force  as  regards  the  party  denouncing  the  same,  but  shall  remain  in  force  as 
regards  the  other  signatories.  Notice  of  the  denunciation  shall  be  addressed  to 
the  Department  of  State  of  the  United  States  of  America  which  will  transmit  it 
for  appropriate  action  to  the  other  signatory  Governments. 

Any  American  State  not  a  signatory  of  this  treaty  may  adhere  to  the  same  by 
transmitting  the  official  instrument  setting  forth  such  adherence  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  of  the  United  States  of  America  which  will  notify  the  other  high 
contracting  parties  thereof  in  the  manner  heretofore  mentioned. 

In  witness  whereof  the  above  mentioned  plenipotentiaries  have  signed  this 
treaty  in  English,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  French  and  hereunto  affix  their 
respective  seals. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  on  this  5th  day  of  January,  1929. 

[Here  follow,  by  delegations,  the  respective  signatures  and  seals  af  the  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries  of  Peru,  Haiti,  Brazil,  Panama,  Nicaragua,  Cuba,  and  the  United  States 
without  reservations.  The  text  of  the  reservations  of  the  remaining  IS  countries 
follows:] 

RESERVATIONS 

VENEZUELA 

The  delegation  of  Venezuela  signs  the  present  treaty  of  arbitration  with  the 
following  reservations: 

First.  There  shall  be  excepted  from  this  treaty  those  matters  which,  according 
to  the  constitution  or  the  laws  of  Venezuela,  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  its  courts; 
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and  e8|)ecially  those  matters  relating  to  pecuniary  claims  of  foreigners.  In 
such  matters  arbitration  shall  not  be  resorted  to  except  when  legal  remedies 
having  been  exhausted  by  the  claimant  it  shall  appear  that  there  has  been  a 
denial  of  justice. 

Second.  There  shall  also  Ije  excepted  those  matters  controlled  by  international 
agreements  now  in  force. 

CHILE 

Chile  does  not  accept  obligatory  arbitration  for  questions  which  have  their 
origin  in  situations  or  acts  antedating  the  present  treaty,  nor  does  it  accept 
obligatory  arbitration  for  those  questions  which,  being  under  the  exclusive 
competency  of  the  national  jurisdiction,  the  interested  parties  claim  the  right  to 
withdraw  from  the  cognizance  of  the  established  judicial  authorities,  unless  said 
authorities  decline  to  pass  judgment  on  any  action  or  exception  which  any  natural 
or  juridical  foreign  person  may  present  to  them  in  the  form  established  by  the  laws 
of  the  country. 

BOLIVIA 

The  delegation  of  Bolivia,  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  and  policy  invariably 
maintained  by  Bolivia  in  the  field  of  international  jurisprudence,  gives  full 
adherence  to  and  signs  the  General  Treaty  of  Inter-American  Arbitration  which 
the  Republics  of  America  are  to  sanction,  formulating  the  following  express 
reservations; 

First,  There  may  be  excepted  from  the  provisions  of  the  present  agreement, 
questions  arising  from  acts  occurring  or  conventions  concluded  before  the  said 
treaty  goes  into  effect,  as  well  as  those  which,  in  conformity  with  international 
law,  are  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  State. 

Second.  It  is  also  understood  that,  for  the  submission  to  arbitration  of  a  terri¬ 
torial  controversy  or  dispute,  the  zone  to  which  the  said  arbitration  is  to  apply 
must  be  previously  determined  in  the  arbitral  agreement. 

URUGUAY 

1  vote  in  favor  of  the  treaty  of  arbitration,  with  the  reservation  formulated  by 
the  delegation  of  Uruguay  at  the  Fifth  Pan  American  Conference,  favoring  broad 
arbitration;  and  with  the  understanding  that  arbitration  wilt  be  resorted  to  only 
in  case  of  denial  of  justice,  wlien  the  national  tribunals  have  jurisdiction,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  legislation  of  their  own  country. 

COSTA  RICA 

Reservations  of  Costa  Rica; 

(а)  The  obligations  contracted  under  this  treaty  do  not  annul,  abrogate,  or 
restrict  the  arbitration  conventions  which  are  now  in  force  between  Costa  Rica 
and  another  or  others  of  the  high  contracting  parties  and  do  not  involve  arbitra¬ 
tion,  disavowal,  or  renewed  discussion  of  questions  which  may  have  already  lieen 
settled  by  arbitral  awards. 

(б)  The  obligations  contracted  under  this  treaty  do  not  involve  the  arbitration 
of  judgments  handed  down  by  the  courts  of  Costa  Rica  in  civil  cases  which  may 
lie  submitted  to  them  and  with  regard  to  which  the  interested  parties  have 
recognized  the  jurisdiction  of  said  courts. 

HONDURAS 

The  delegation  of  Honduras,  in  signing  the  present  treaty,  formulates  an  express 
reservation  making  it  a  matter  of  record  that  the  provisions  thereof  shall  not  be 
applicable  to  pending  international  questions  or  controversies  or  to  those  which 
29361— 29— Bull.  2 - 2 
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may  arise  in  the  future  relative  to  acts  prior  to  the  date  on  which  the  said  treaty 
goes  into  effect. 

GUATEMALA 

The  delegation  of  Guatemala  makes  the  following  reservations: 

1.  In  order  to  submit  to  arbitration  any  questions  relating  to  the  iMUindaries  of 
the  nation,  the  approval  of  the  legislative  assembly  must  first  be  given,  in  each 
case,  in  conformity  with  the  constitution  of  the  Republic. 

2.  The  provisions  of  the  present  convention  do  not  alter  or  modify  the  conven¬ 
tions  and  treaties  previously  entered  into  by  the  Republic  of  Guatemala. 

ECUADOR 

The  delegation  of  Ecuador,  pursuant  to  instructions  of  its  Government,  reserves 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  obligatory  arbitration  agreed  upon  in  the  present 
treaty : 

1.  Questions  at  present  governed  by  conventions  or  treaties  now  in  effect; 

2.  Those  which  may  arise  from  previous  causes  or  may  result  from  acts  pre¬ 
ceding  the  signature  of  this  treaty; 

3.  Pecuniary  claims  of  foreigners  who  may  not  have  previously  exhausted  all 
legal  remedies  before  the  courts  of  justice  of  the  country,  it  l)eing  understood  that 
such  is  the  interpretation  and  the  extent  of  the  application  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Ecuador  has  always  given  to  the  Buenos  Aires  Convention  of  August  11, 
1910. 

COLOMBIA 

The  delegation  of  Colombia  signs  the  foregoing  convention,  with  the  following 
two  declarations  or  reservations: 

First.  The  obligations  which  the  Republic  of  Colombia  may  contract  thereby 
refer  to  the  differences  which  may  arise  from  acts  subsequent  to  the  ratification 
of  the  convention; 

Second.  Except  in  the  case  of  a  denial  of  justice,  the  arbitration  provided  for 
in  this  convention  is  not  applicable  to  the  questions  which  may  have  arisen  or 
which  may  arise  between  a  citizen,  an  association,  or  a  corporation  of  one  of  the 
parties  and  the  other  contracting  State  when  the  judges  or  courts  of  the  latter 
State  are,  in  accordance  with  its  legislation,  competent  to  settle  the  controversy. 

PARAGUAY 

Reservation  of  the  delegation  of  Paraguay: 

I  sign  this  treaty  with  the  reservation  that  Paraguay  excludes  from  its  appli¬ 
cation  questions  which  directly  or  indirectly  affect  the  integrity  of  the  national 
territory  and  are  not  merely  questions  of  frontiers  or  boundaries. 

MEXICO 

Mexican  reservation: 

Mexico  makes  the  reservation  that  differences,  which  fall  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  courts,  shall  not  form  a  subject  of  the  procedure  provided  for  by  the  con¬ 
vention,  except  in  case  of  denial  of  justice,  and  until  after  the  judgment  passed  by 
the  competent  national  authority  has  been  placed  in  the  class  of  res  judicata. 

EL  SALVADOR 

The  delegation  of  El  Salvador  to  the  Conference  on  Conciliation  and  Arbitra¬ 
tion  assembled  in  Washington  accepts  and  signs  the  General  Treaty  of  Inter- 
American  Arbitration  concluded  this  day  by  said  conference,  with  the  following 
reservations  or  restrictions; 
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1.  After  the  words  of  paragraph  1  of  article  1  reading:  “under  treaty  or  other¬ 
wise,"  the  following  words  are  to  be  added:  “subsequent  to  the  present  conven¬ 
tion.”  The  article  continues  without  any  other  modification. 

2.  Paragraph  (a)  of  article  2  is  accepted  by  the  delegation  without  the  final 
words  which  read:  “and  are  not  controlled  by  international  law,”  which  should 
be  considered  as  eliminated. 

3.  This  treaty  does  not  include  controversies  or  differences  with  regard  to 
points  or  questions  which,  according  to  the  political  constitution  of  Salvador, 
must  not  be  submitted  to  arbitration,  and 

4.  Pecuniary  claims  against  the  nation  shall  be  decided  by  its  judges  and 
courts,  since  they  have  jurisdiction  thereof,  and  recourse  shall  be  had  to  inter¬ 
national  arbitration  only  in  the  cases  provided  in  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
El  Salvador,  that  is  in  cases  of  denial  of  justice  or  unusual  delay  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  thereof. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

The  Dominican  Republic,  in  signing  the  General  Treaty  of  Inter- American  Arbi¬ 
tration,  does  so  with  the  understanding  that  controversies  relating  to  questions 
which  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  its  courts  shall  not  l)e  referred  to  arbitral 
jurisdiction  except  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  international  law. 


PROTOCOL  OF  PROGRESSIVE  ARBITRATION 

Whereas,  a  General  Treaty  of  Inter- .American  Arbitration  has  this  day  lieen 
signed  at  Washington  by  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Governments  of  Venezuela,  Chile, 
Bolivia,  Uruguay,  Costa  Rica,  Peril,  Honduras,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Ecuador, 
Colombia,  Brazil,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Nicaragua,  Mexico,  El  Salvador,  the  Do¬ 
minican  Republic,  Cuba,  and  the  United  States  of  America; 

Whereas,  that  treaty  by  its  terms  excepts  certain  controversies  from  the 
stipulations  thereof; 

Wherecu,  by  means  of  reservations  attached  to  the  treaty  at  the  time  of  signing, 
ratifying,  or  adhering,  certain  other  controversies  have  been  or  may  be  also  ex¬ 
cepted  from  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  or  reserved  from  the  operation  thereof; 

Whereas,  it  is  deemed  desirable  to  establish  a  procedure  whereby  such  excep¬ 
tions  or  reservations  may  from  time  to  time  be  abandoned  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
the  parties  to  said  treaty,  thus  progressively  extending  the  field  of  arbitration; 

The  Governments  named  above  have  agreed  as  follows: 

Article  1 

Any  party  to  the  General  Treaty  of  Inter- American  Arbitration  signed  at  Wash¬ 
ington  the  5th  day  of  January,  1929,  may  at  any  time  deposit  with  the  Department 
of  State  of  the  United  States  of  America  an  appropriate  instrument  evidencing 
that  it  has  abandoned  in  whole  or  in  part  the  exceptions  from  arbitration  stip¬ 
ulated  in  the  said  treaty  or  the  reservation  or  reservations  attached  by  it  thereto. 

Article  2 

A  certified  copy  of  each  instrument  deposited  with  the  Department  of  State 
of  the  United  States  of  America  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Article  1  of  this 
protocol  shall  be  transmitted  by  the  said  department  through  diplomatic  channels 
to  every  other  party  to  the  above-mentioned  General  Treaty  of  Inter-American 
arbitration. 
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In  witness  whereof  the  above-mentioned  plenipotentiaries  have  signed  this 
protocol  in  English,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  French  and  hereunto  affix  their 
respective  seals. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  on  this  5th  day  of  January,  1929. 

[Here  f Mow  the  respective  signatures  and  seals,  by  courUries,  as  on  pages  117  and 
118.] 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  FINAL  ACT 

The  Governments  of  Venezuela,  Chile,  Bolivia,  Uruguay,  Costa  Rica,  Perd, 
Honduras,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Ecuador,  Colombia,  Brazil,  Panamd,  Paraguay, 
Nicaragua,  Mexico,  El  Salvador,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Cuba,  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  represented  at  the  Conference  on  Conciliation  and  Arbitration, 
assembled  at  Washington,  pursuant  to  the  resolution  adopted  on  February  18, 
1928,  by  the  Sixth  International  Conference  of  American  States  held  in  the  city 
of  Habana.  designated  the  plenipotentiaries  hereinafter  named: 

[Here  follow  names  of  signatory  nations  and  their  plenipotentiaries.] 

Who.  after  having  deposited  their  full  powers,  found  in  good  and  due  form  by 
the  Conference,  have  agreed  upon  the  following: 

RESOLUTION  ON  THE  CONTROVERSY  BETWEEN  BOLIVIA  AND  PARAGUAY 
RESOLUTION  OF  CONCIUATION  OF  BOLIVIA  AND  PARAGUAY 

(December  10,  1928) 

The  Conference  of  American  States  on  Conciliation  and  Arbitration,  assembled 
at  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the  procedure  for  the  pacific  solution 
of  their  international  differences, 

Unanimously  resolves: 

1.  To  express  to  the  Governments  of  the  sister  Republics  of  Bolivia  and 
Paraguay  the  keen  aspiration  and  hoiie  which  it  fosters  that  their  present  differ¬ 
ences  shall  l)e  adjusted  peacefully  in  a  spirit  of  justice,  concord,  and  fraternity; 

2.  To  convey  in  a  cordial  and  respectful  manner  to  the  aforementioned  Gov¬ 
ernments,  in  conformity  with  the  tradition  of  this  continent  and  with  the  practices 
which  have  liecome  general  in  modern  international  law,  that  nations  under 
circumstances  such  as  the  present  have  at  their  disposal  adequate  and  effective 
organs  and  means  to  find  solutions  which  harmonize  the  preservation  of  peace 
with  the  right  of  the  States; 

3.  To  transmit  this  resolution  by  telegraph  to  the  Governments  of  Bolivia 
and  Paraguay; 

4.  To  form  a  committee  charged  with  the  duty  of  advising  the  Conference  upon 
the  conciliatory  action  which,  if  necessary,  it  might  render  by  cooperating  with 
the  instrumentalities  now  employed  in  the  friendly  solution  of  the  problem. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  AND  RESOLUTION  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 
TENDERING  ITS  GOOD  OFFICES  TO  BOLIVIA  AND  PARAGUAY 

(December  14,  1928) 

The  committee  charged  with  reporting  to  the  Conference  on  the  conciliatory 
action  that  may  be  appropriate  with  respect  to  the  incident  between  the  Re¬ 
publics  of  Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  after  being  informed  of  the  replies  received  from 
Ijoth  nations  to  the  cable  message  sent  by  the  chairman  of  this  Conference  on 
Conciliation  and  Arbitration,  considers  that  the  Conference  in  plenary  session 
is  called  upon  to  decide  upon  the  course  which  should  be  followed. 
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Never!  lieless,  the  committee  deems  it  to  be  its  duty  to  suggest  to  the  Con¬ 
ference  a  concrete  proposal  to  the  end  that  the  principles  of  conciliation  and 
arbitration  in  supimrt  of  which  it  was  convened  may  find  their  most  sincere 
and  friendliest  application  in  the  present  case. 

In  accordance  with  American  tradition,  in  general,  as  shown  by  the  antecedents, 
expressions  of  hope  and  Pan  American  resolutions,  and  also  in  conformity  with 
the  measures  adopted  during  recent  years  for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  the  Con¬ 
ference  may  take  a  prudent  and  effective  course  with  the  added  assurance  of 
general  approval  for  its  endeavor. 

The  friendly  proceedings  of  an  assembly  of  sister  Republics  must  find  favorable 
echo  and  most  sympathetic  reception,  esj)ecially  in  the  spirit  of  the  nations 
directly  interested  in  the  incident.  Those  proceedings  show  the  degree  of  soli¬ 
darity  and  affection  by  which  the  other  countries  of  the  hemisphere  feel  bound 
to  them. 

Animated  by  these  sentiments,  and  without  assuming  any  political  attitude 
beyond  the  appropriate  purposes  of  this  Conference,  the  committee  proposes  to 
this  assembly  that  the  Conference  proffer  its  good  offices  to  the  interested  parties 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  suitable  conciliatory  measures  with  the  aim  of 
preserving  the  principle  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  as  a  solid  foundation  of 
international  life. 

The  Conference  therefore  resolves: 

1.  To  proffer  its  good  offices  to  the  interested  parties  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
moting  suitable  conciliatory  measures  with  the  aim  of  preserving  the  principle 
of  conciliation  and  arbitration  as  a  solid  foundation  of  international  life. 

2.  To  continue  the  special  committee  charged  with  considering  and  reporting 
to  the  Conference  on  the  developments  which  may  occur  in  the  incident  between 
the  Republics  of  Bolivia  and  Paraguay. 

RESOLUTION  OF  APPRECIATION  ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  THE  SIGNING  OF  THE 

PROTOCOL 

(January  4,  1929) 

Whereas  a  protocol  was  signed  yesterday,  January  3,  1929,  by  the  Republics 
of  Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  creating  a  Commission  on  Conciliation  which  shall  take 
up,  under  the  terms  provided  therein,  the  situation  which  has  brought  about  the 
breach  in  the  diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  Republics; 

The  Conference  on  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  resolves: 

To  state  its  full  satisfaction  because  its  good  offices  were  accepted,  by  virtue  of 
which  the  signature  of  the  aforementioned  protocol  has  been  achieved. 

To  send  a  warm  salutation  to  the  sister  Republics  of  Paraguay  and  Bolivia,  and 
sincere  congratulations  to  the  two  Governments. 

To  express  the  desire  that  the  Commission  on  Conciliation,  created  by  the  pro¬ 
tocol  signed  yesterday  by  the  representatives  of  Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  commence 
its  undertaking  as  soon  as  possible,  and. 

To  bring  to  an  end  the  work  of  the  special  committee  and  of  the  Conference  as 
to  this  part  of  its  labor  which  has  met  with  such  signal  success. 


PROTOCOL  BETWEEN  BOLIVIA  AND  PARAGUAY 

His  Excellency  Mr.  Frank  B.  Kellogg,  chairman  of  the  International 
Conference  of  American  States  on  Conciliation  and  Arbitration,  His  Excellency 
Sr.  Eduardo  Diez  de  Medina,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary 
of  Bolivia,  and  the  Honorable  Dr.  Juan  Vicente  Ramirez,  charge  d’affaires  of 
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Paraguay,  having  met  at  the  Pan  American  Union  Building,  the  chairman 
stated  that,  being  animated  by  a  spirit  of  peace,  of  harmony,  and  of  American 
brotherhood,  the  Conference  has  offered  its  good  offices  to  the  Governmentg 
of  the  Republics  of  Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  who,  l>eing  animated  by  the  same 
spirit,  have  accepted  the  same. 

The  two  representatives  of  Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  in  accord  with  their  respec¬ 
tive  Governments,  deem  it  desirable  that  a  Commission  of  Investigation  and 
Conciliation  establish  the  facts  which  have  caused  the  recent  conflicts  which 
have  unfortunately  occurred. 

The  representative  of  Bolivia  states  that  the  Commission  of  Investigation 
should  ascertain  how  it  happened  that,  notwithstanding  the  pacific  relations 
existing  between  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  and  in  spite  of  the  agreement  signed  at 
Buenos  Aires  on  July  12,  1928,  whereby  both  countries  obligated  themselves  to 
settle  their  territorial  differences  by  peaceful  means,  Paraguay,  in  violation  of 
those  obligations,  without  previous  declaration  of  hostilities,  and  in  an  unfounded 
and  violent  manner  ordered  that  the  Bolivian  outpost  “  Vanguardia”  be  attacked 
and  razed  by  regular  forces  of  the  Paraguayan  army  on  the  5th  of  the  past  month 
of  December. 

The  representative  of  Paraguay  denies  that  his  country  has  committed  any 
aggression  whatever  and  affirms  that  Paraguay  has  always  maintained  itself 
within  juridical  standards  and  the  loyal  fulfillment  of  pacts  in  force.  He  adds 
that  it  was  Bolivia  that  committed  acts  of  provocation  and  of  aggression  by 
penetrating  with  its  armed  forces  into  the  territory  possessed  by  Paraguay, 
not  only  in  the  case  of  the  “Vanguardia”  outpost,  in  which  said  forces  were  the 
first  to  open  fire  upon  the  Paraguayan  troops,  but  that,  before  that  time,  it 
made  several  incursions  in  said  territory,  establishing  new  outposts.  That  after 
the  events  which  took  place  at  the  “Vanguardia”  outpost  forces  of  the  Bolivian 
Regular  Army  invaded  the  territory  possessed  by  Paraguay,  attacking  outposts 
and  bombarding  Paraguayan  positions.  That  the  Commission  should  fully 
investigate  all  these  facts  and  the  legal  antecedents  in  order  to  establish  upon 
which  country  the  responsibility  falls  and  which  of  them  is  bound  to  make 
the  proper  reparations. 

Therefore,  the  Governments  of  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  agree  upon  the  following 
stipulations: 

First.  To  organize  a  Commission  of  Investigation  and  Conciliation  which  shall 
be  composed  as  follows: 

(a)  Two  delegates  each  from  the  Governments  of  Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  and 

(5)  One  delegate  apiiointed  by  the  Governments  of  each  of  the  following  five 
.\1n3rican  Republics:  United  States  of  America,  Mexico,  Colombia,  Uruguay, 
and  Cuba. 

All  of  the  said  delegates,  once  they  have  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  their 
duties,  shall  remain  in  office  until  the  procedure  contemplated  in  this  protocol 
is  carried  out,  except  in  the  case  of  proven  illness.  In  case  of  said  illness  or 
because  of  any  other  reason  of  force  majeure,  the  incapacitated  delegate  shall 
be  replaced,  as  soon  as  possible,  by  the  Government  of  his  nation. 

Second.  The  Commission  of  Investigation  and  Conciliation  shall  undertake 
to  investigate,  by  hearing  both  sides,  what  has  taken  place,  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  allegations  set  forth  by  both  parties,  and  determining  in  the  end, 
which  of  the  parties  has  brought  about  a  change  in  the  peaceful  relations  between 
the  two  countries. 

Third.  The  Commission  shall  fulfill  its  mission  within  the  period  of  six 
months  from  the  date  of  its  organization. 
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Fourth.  The  procedure  of  the  investigation  shall  be  that  agreed  upon  by  the 
Commi.ssion  itself. 

Fifth.  Once  the  investigation  has  been  carried  out,  the  Commission  shall 
submit  proposals  and  shall  endeavor  to  settle  the  incident  amicably  under 
conditions  which  will  satisfy  both  parties. 

If  this  should  not  be  possible,  the  Commission  shall  render  its  report  setting 
forth  the  result  of  its  investigation  and  the  efforts  made  to  settle  the  incident. 

Sixth.  The  Commission  is  empowered,  in  case  it  should  not  be  able  to  effect 
conciliation,  to  establish  both  the  truth  of  the  matter  investigated  and  the 
responsibilities  which,  in  accordance  with  international  law,  may  appear  as  a 
result  of  its  investigation. 

Seventh.  The  Commission  shall  begin  its  labors  in  Washington. 

Eighth.  The  Governments  of  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  bind  themselves  to  suspend 
all  hostilities  and  to  stop  all  concentration  of  troops  at  the  points  of  contact  of 
the  military  outposts  of  both  countries,  until  the  Commission  renders  its  findings; 
the  Commission  of  Investigation  and  Conciliation  shall  be  empowered  to  advise 
the  parties  concerning  measures  designed  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  hostilities. 

Ninth.  It  is  understood  that  the  procedure  contained  in  this  protocol  does  not 
include  nor  affect  the  territorial  question,  as  contended  by  Bolivia,  and  of 
boundaries,  as  contended  by  Paraguay,  which  exists  between  both  countries,  nor 
does  it  include  or  affect  the  agreements  in  force  between  them. 

Tenth.  The  high  contracting  parties  reiterate  their  firm  purpose  of  having 
said  controversy  settled,  in  any  event,  by  juridical  means  and  in  perfect  peace 
and  friendship  between  the  two  countries. 

The  present  protocol  shall  remain  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

In  witness  whereof  the  above-mentioned  representatives  of  Bolivia  and  Para¬ 
guay  have  signed  this  protocol. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  third  day  of  January,  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  twenty-nine. 

Eduardo  Diez  de  Medina. 

Juan  Vicente  Ramirez. 


This  desira,  submitted  by  the  firm  of  De  Lorenzi,  Otaola  4  Rocca,  was  awarded  first  prize  in  the  recent 
competition.  Upper;  Facade  of  the  museum.  Lower:  Ground  plan  of  the  first  floor,  which  is  de¬ 
signed  especially  for  the  galleries  of  sculpture  and  for  temporary  exhibits 
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ROSARIO  CONSTRUCTS 
GREAT  MUSEUM  OF  FINE 
ARTS  /.  *.*  •/  *.* 


The  Latin  nations,  including  of  course  the  Ibero-American, 
have  for  centuries  had  a  very  clearly  defined  and  traditional 
conception  of  city  planning,  an  art  which  with  us  is  still  in  its 
infancy.  They  have,  moreover,  consistently  put  their  con¬ 
ception  into  practice  with  the  most  admirable  results.  The  “civic 
center"  is  to  the  Spanish  American  no  new  idea,  for  from  time 
immemorial  the  church  and  the  more  important  community  build¬ 
ings  in  every  town  have  been  set  about  a  central  plaza,  tree  lined, 
flower  planted,  and  with  adequate  provision  for  band  music,  where 
the  life  of  the  town  was  concentrated,  other  plazas  being  added  as  the 
city  grew.  As  a  consequence,  monumental  and  architecturally 
handsome  public  buildings,  of  permanent  character,  have  always 
been  a  matter  of  real  community  pride  to  the  Latin  American  peoples. 
And  it  is  this  which  explains  why,  when  such  edifices  are  to  be  erected, 
it  is  the  custom  to  open  a  competition — national,  state,  or  municipal — 
for  plans,  in  order  that  the  nation’s  architectural  genius  may  find 
lasting  embodiment  in  stone  or  marble. 

Such  a  competition  (national)  was  held  a  few  months  ago  for  the 
Municipal  Fine  Arts  Museum  now  under  way  in  Rosario,  second  city 
of  Argentina.  In  all,  14  designs  were  submitted  to  a  jury  composed 
of  the  following  experts:  Dr.  Juvenal  Machado  Doncel,  chairman  of 
the  Rosario  Fine  Arts  Commission;  Senor  Jorge  Victor  Rivarola, 
representative  of  the  Central  Society  of  Architects;  Senor  Joi^e 
Bunge,  architect  and  representative  of  the  National  Fine  Arts  Com¬ 
mission;  Senor  Joi^e  A.  Taverina,  Director  General  of  the  Architec¬ 
ture  of  the  Nation  in  Rosario;  Senor  Mario  Morgantini,  civil  engineer, 
and  chief  of  the  Rosario  Bureau  of  Public  Works;  and  Senor  Cres¬ 
cendo  de  la  Riia,  architect  and  member  of  the  Rosario  Fine  Arts 
Commission.  This  distinguished  jury  has  recently  announced  its 
awards,  both  first  and  third  places  being  won  by  the  same  firm:  De 
Lorenzi,  Otaola  &  Rocca.  The  first  prize  consisted  of  the  privilege 
of  directing  the  entire  work  of  construction  on  a  basis  of  5  per  cent 
commission,  not  to  exceed  40,000  pesos,  and  the  third,  of  2,000  pesos. 
The  second  prize,  of  3,000  pesos,  went  to  Senor  Angel  Guido,  his 
design  having  many  outstanding  points  of  excellence. 
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In  discussing:  the  competing  plans  and,  more  particularly,  that 
awarded  first  prize — which  like  all  the  others  is  a  preliminary  drawing 
SI  bject  to  minor  modifications  as  suggested  hy  the  authorities — the 
jury  commented  as  follows: 

The  problem  of  fagades  in  general  is  solved  in  a  verj-  happy  manner,  a  solution 
which  should  greatly  facilitate  a  definite  achievement  of  the  highest  order  of 
excellence.  .  .  .  The  three-dimensional  concept  of  the  building  is  in  perfect 

harmony  with  the  ground  plan.  The  center  front  is  worthy  of  the  highest  praise. 
Circulation  through  the  museum  bj'  visitors  will  be  conveniently  easy;  the  lialls 
and  bays  for  exliibits  are  exceedingly  well  proportioned.  The  space  and  location 
of  the  rooms  for  temporary  exhibits  is  adequate.  The  maximum  use  is  made  of 
the  site.  .  .  .  The  floor  surface  is  approximately  6,347  square  meters 

(65,120  square  feet)  which,  at  the  rate  of  160  pesos  per  square  meter  specified  in 
the  conditions  laid  down  for  the  coni|)etition,  will  bring  the  cost  of  the  building 
to  1,005,920  pesos. 

The  Bulletin,  which  is  following  with  keen  interest  the  projected 
plans  for  inter-American  museum  cooperation  *  heralded  by  the  recent 
trip  to  South  America  of  Dr.  Laurence  Vail  Coleman,  president  of 
the  American  Association  of  Museums,  takes  this  opportunity  of 
congratulating  the  city  of  Rosario  on  the  magnificent  structure  which 
is  destined  not  only  to  house  its  wealth  of  interesting  collections,  but 
to  increasingly  become  an  inspirational  source  in  the  artistic  life  of 
the  citizens  of  Rosario  and  her  visitors  from  near  and  far. 
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SETTING  out  from  the  Immigrants’  Hostel  and  following  the 
wide  new  street  which  leads  northwest,  one  leaves  the  North 
)  Basin  behind  and  comes  to  the  10  city  blocks  added  by  the 
port  of  Buenos  Aires  to  those  previously  won  from  the  vast 
extension  of  the  River  Plate.  This  is  the  new  port. 

The  new  port  adjoins  on  the  south  what  was  formerly  the  north¬ 
eastern  extreme  of  the  harbor,  that  is,  the  spacious  outer  port  by 
which  ships  enter  the  now  old  and  historic  North  Basin.  When  it  is 
realized  that  the  north  side  of  the  outer  harbor  is  2,600  feet  in  length, 
some  conception  is  gained  of  the  extent  of  peaceful  water  inclosed  in 
this  artificial  bay.  Here  a  dredge  is  constantly  at  work  ridding  the 
anchorage  of  the  mud  which  accumulates  in  its  depths.  Over  there 

■  See  Bulltiin  of  the  Pan  .American  Union,  .August,  1028. 

*  Translated  by  Elsie  Brown  of  the  Bulletin  Stall  from  Riel  y  Fomento,  December,  192S.  Buenos  Aires. 
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is  seen  a  steamer  awaiting  orders;  another  glides  by,  announcing  her 
arrival  by  a  hoarse  blast  from  her  whistle  on  the  way  to  the  North 
Basin,  the  entrance  to  which  is  concealed  from  here. 

Two  hydroplanes,  resembling  great  locusts,  rest  on  the  water. 
The  farthest  away  is  the  one  which  makes  regular  trips  to  Monte¬ 
video;  the  nearer,  close  to  the  floating  dock  containing  its  hangar,  is 
the  air  taxi.  The  latter  takes  up  whoever  wants  to  fly,  at  “so  much” 
according  to  the  meter.  There  is  always  a  passenger  on  hand  to  go 
up  with  the  pilot  and  get  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  port  and  of  the  city. 
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but  hardly  of  anything  else,  for  the  meter  never  ceases  registering 
the  price,  high  in  proportion  to  the  duration  of  the  passenger’s  lofty 
“look  see”. 

In  default  of  this  view,  let  us  pretend  to  look  down  on  the  basins 
of  the  new  port,  between  which  and  the  outer  harbor  are  the  verdant 
lawns  and  brilliant  flowers  of  a  delightful  park,  the  common  ren¬ 
dezvous  for  this  new  section.  On  the  river  side  are  the  attractive 
little  quarters  for  the  customs  officials,  who  grant  entrance  to  incom¬ 
ing  vessels.  Farther  north  are  four  parallel  basins,  open  to  the  east 
and  protected  by  a  facing  breakwater  at  sufficient  distance  to  leave  a 
free  channel  of  approach,  where  the  dredge  unceasingly  labors. 
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A,  B,  C,  and  D  these  basins  are  called  from  south  to  north.  Basin 
A  extends  1,197  feet  from  the  shore  into  the  harbor,  and  is  459  feet 
wide.  The  space  of  663  feet  separating  it  from  Basin  B  is  occupied 
by  warehouses.  Basin  B  is  1,522  feet  and  1,722  feet  long  on  its 
southern  and  northern  sides,  respectively.  This  disparity  is  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  oblique  shore  line,  which  recedes  not  only  past  basin  B 
but  also  past  basins  C  and  D,  which  are  successively  even  longer 
than  basin  B.  Still  further  to  the  north,  beyond  the  basins,  is  the 
great  Chade  electric  plant  soon  to  be  put  into  use.  Behind  it  is  to 
be  erected  another  similar  plant,  the  Italo-Argentine. 

The  space  between  basins  C  and  D  is  a  green  meadow  nearly  1 ,000 
feet  wide,  while  a  still  broader  flat  stretches  between  the  basins  and 
the  city — a  plain  likewise  of  recent  creation,  that  is,  from  filling  in 
by  the  mud  dredged  from  the  river.  This  flat  is  also  covered  with 
verdure  and  dotted  with  golden  flowers  nodding  in  the  gentle  breeze. 

But  to  pass,  as  we  are  doing,  from  one  point  to  another  of  the  new 
port,  we  must  see,  in  imagination,  everything  to  be  seen  from  the 
“air  taxi.” 

Let  us  again  join  the  throng  of  pedestrians  along  the  avenue  which 
first  brought  us  in  this  direction.  This  road  leads  directly  to  the 
park;  another  street,  which  diverges  from  it,  to  the  basins.  The 
former  has  wide  sidewalks  with  parking  of  grass  and  flowers  and 
brilliant  boulevard  lights.  Every  lamp  standard  branches  at  a  com¬ 
paratively  low  height  into  two  lights,  which  seen  all  together  at  night 
are  like  so  many  luminous  pearls. 

If  w'e  turn  into  the  street  leading  to  the  basins,  we  arrive  first  of 
all  at  a  one-story  building,  394  feet  in  length,  opposite  the  head  of 
basin  A,  above  which  float  the  golden  sun  and  azure  stripes  of 
the  national  flag.  Around  this  structure  runs  a  veranda  surrounded 
by  a  wide  strip  of  turf  bordered  by  a  double  row  of  banana  trees, 
smaller  than  those  along  the  avenue.  Flights  of  steps  at  both  ends 
of  the  building  lead  to  the  flat  roof,  where  they  terminate  in  orna¬ 
mental  pergolas.  The  customs,  pMjrt  traffic,  and  coast  guard  offices, 
respectively  subordinate  to  the  Ministries  of  the  Treasury,  Public 
Works,  and  Marine,  are  housed  in  this  attractive  building,  protected 
by  the  veranda  as  by  an  overhanging  brow\ 

From  the  roof  may  be  seen  a  large  part  of  the  new  port — on  the 
south,  the  water  of  the  outer  port  and  its  ships;  on  shore,  in  the 
far  distance,  the  two  radio  tow’ers  of  the  Ministry  of  Marine,  behind 
which  appears  another  tower,  not  of  lace-like  iron  but  of  solid  masonry, 
belonging  to  the  Fishermen’s  Club.  The  remainder  of  this  western 
shore  is  taken  up  by  a  row  of  dark  red  sheds  belonging  to  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  ministry,  an  ombii  tree  standing  sentinel  at  the  end  of  the 
row.  Occasional  gay  trumpet  calls  from  this  direction  seem  to  en¬ 
hance  the  clearness  of  the  afternoon  sky,  in  which  drift  a  few  quiet 
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clouds  above  spiral  columns  of  smoke,  numerous  seagulls  floating 
among  them  on  hovering  wings. 

Plans  are  now  under  way  to  construct  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
outer  harbor,  just  south  of  the  avenue  and  the  park,  another  dock  from 
2,300  feet  to  2,600  feet  long,  wdth  several  stories  above  the  ground 
floor.  Such  a  dock  would  lighten,  if  not  completely  assume,  the 
already  burdensome  task  of  disembarkation  in  the  northern  section 
of  the  port,  a  task  which  is  now  carried  on  nearer  the  landward  side. 

Directly  opposite  the  roof  from  which  we  are  still  surveying  the 
scene  is  basin  A,  whose  great  retaining  walls  of  stone  admit  water 
to  a  depth  of  32.8  feet,  permitting  the  anchorage  of  the  largest 
trans-Atlantic  linei's.  Our  glance,  following  its  open  mirror-like 
surface,  passes  freely  through  the  entrance,  pausing  to  note  the  break¬ 
water  wall  of  rough  stone.  The  two  quays  on  the  north  and  south 
are  crowded  with  boats  taking  on  and  dischai^ng  cai^o,  huge 
steamers  like  castles,  their  great  sides  like  somber  walls,  their  stacks 
like  towers.  .  .  .  Above  this  castle  town  we  see  the  towering 

tangle  of  cranes  whose  arms,  like  stairways  truncated  halfway  in  their 
ascent  to  heaven,  clutch  enormous  burdens  in  their  grasp  and  with 
the  slow  grinding  and  stertorous  noise  of  machinery  transport  them 
to  the  yawning  mouths  of  storehouses  or  from  the  latter  to  waiting 
cars  and  trucks  or  flatboats  and  lighters.  Motor  trucks  are  the  last 
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word  on  land;  white,  gray,  and  yellow,  they  come  and  go  along  the 
avenue  or  converging  street  or  wait  under  the  moving  cranes.  But 
in  all  these  places  the  old-time  carts  are  still  in  evidence,  drawn  by 
giant  shaggy-legged  Percherons. 

There  iron  casks,  filled  with  tallow,  are  being  taken  on  board  for 
Antwerp;  here  bags  of  grain,  bales  of  cotton,  or  other  bundles  of 
indeterminate  nature  are  being  loaded  for  France,  Belgium,  England, 
Norway,  Finland — for  there  are  ships  of  all  these  nationalities  among 
the  nine  moored  at  this  dock. 

No  small  share  of  the  discharged  cargo  is  sent  to  the  sheds  along  the 
dock  and  to  the  loftier  warehouses  behind  them,  where  open  windows 
in  the  three  upper  stories  indicate  the  good  ventilation  in  the  depths 
of  the  chambers. 

What  are  those  cranes  with  quiet  arms,  we  inquire,  those  which 
seem  to  emerge  from  the  highest  openings  there  at  the  left,  in  the 
warehouses  between  basins  A  and  B?  Those,  we  are  assured,  will 
soon  set  to  work  to  empty  these  warehouses,  used  by  the  State  Rail¬ 
ways  for  the  storage  of  sugar  and  wine,  as  the  paving  going  on  in 
this  and  other  near-by  streets  will  prevent  traffic  for  some  time.  It  is 
here,  where  until  recently  there  was  a  straggling  line  of  little  shops 
and  restaurants  of  planks  and  zinc,  that  the  cornerstone  of  the  School 
of  Engineering  has  been  laid,  1,000  feet  back  from  the  dikes. 
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The  hundreds  of  laborers  who  are  constructing  a  street  100  feet 
wide  are  every  day  pushing  their  front  farther  north.  Four  abreast, 
each  man  grasping  his  pick,  they  bring  their  tools  down  like  war  maces 
on  the  old  paving  blocks.  Over  an  improvised  track  run  strings  of 
little  cars  full  of  supplies.  Scattered  far  into  the  distance,  some 
packed  in  boxes  like  enormous  cheeses,  others  half  or  wholly  empty, 
are  seen  the  great  reels  of  electric  cables  already  stretched  or  to 
be  stretched  in  subterranean  conduits.  The  lamps  for  street  light¬ 
ing,  one  to  each  standard,  are  already  in  place  along  the  finished 
and  unfinished  sections  of  the  road.  As  one  walks  along  the  dike, 
on  whose  landward  side  there  has  been  opened  a  great  vault  for 
the  pipes  of  the  city  water  system,  a  good  idea  is  obtained  of  the 
bustling  work  of  street  construction.  The  workers  are  engaged  at 
varied  tasks.  The  steam  roller  has  brought  its  great  cylinder  to 
rest  at  the  forefront  of  the  w’ork  where  wheelbarrows  are  bringing 
up  sand,  gravel,  and  cement  to  a  sort  of  funnel-shaped  shovel  which 
pours  everything  into  the  concrete  mixer.  Once  done,  the  pavement 
does  not  even  remotely  suggest  to  the  uninitiated  the  strenuous  toil 
which  it  has  entailed — the  placing  of  various  layers  of  concrete, 
of  iron  netting,  of  sand,  and  finally  the  surface  paving  blocks.  Above 
the  general  and  far-flung  noise  of  w'ork  sounds  the  constantly  repeated 
sharp  whistle  of  the  little  port  train  as  the  puffing  engine  slowly 
and  carefully  pulls  its  long  tail  of  small  cars. 

During  the  course  of  this  inspection  we  have  merely  skirted  the 
heads  of  the  dikes,  without  paying  any  especial  attention  to  them; 
this  we  shall  do  now,  on  our  return.  Only  basins  A  and  B,  we  should 
have  said  before,  are  ready  for  regular  use. 

In  basin  D  lie  some  boats  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works  with 
steam  up.  Three  other  large  ones  are  in  disuse.  One  of  them,  from 
Calcutta,  is  to  be  disinfected;  another,  the  Kumeric,  which  has  a  yawn¬ 
ing  gap  in  her  side  in  consequence  of  a  collision  two  years  ago,  was 
abandoned  by  her  owners  and  put  up  to  auction.  Now  she  lies 
empty,  without  a  soul,  unless  it  be  that  of  a  watchman  lost  in  the 
cavernous  depths  of  her  hold. 

The  mud  dredged  up  in  this  basin  is  transported  by  an  engine  and 
a  train  of  small  cars  to  the  squares  still  to  be  filled  in,  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  western  flat.  Much  mud  has  also  been  carried  to  its 
destination  by  the  40-inch  pipe  laid  from  basin  C,  the  mud  being 
pumped  up  into  the  pipe  by  the  apparatus  seen  on  the  basin  edge. 
Other  cranes  almost  lost  in  the  distance — they  may  be  coal  elevators — 
rise,  like  springboards  for  the  wind,  behind  the  Chade  works  and  on 
the  horizon,  to  which  stretches  the  field  between  basins  D  and  C. 
The  English  ship  Cavour  out  of  New  York,  which  occupies  almost  the 
entire  head  of  the  latter  basin,  is  the  first  trans-Atlantic  liner  to  dock 
here.  It  will  discharge  its  cargo  directly  to  the  wharf. 
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Also  to  be  seen  in  these  waters  are  an  official  boat  and  the  Lambari, 
a  steamer  of  the  Ai^entine  Mihanovioh  Co.,  engaged  in  coastwise 
trade.  Half-erected  cranes,  their  iron  framework  still  red,  tower  in 
the  distance.  In  basin  C  another  dredge,  an  iron  monster  half  sub¬ 
merged  in  the  water,  spews  forth  smoke  and  swallows  mud  which  is 
carried  off  by  the  pipe  already  mentioned. 

The  warehouses  which  are  being  completed  between  basins  B  and 
C — some  are  still  covered  with  scaffolding  as  if  they  were  incased  in  a 
large  tight-fitting  cage — have,  like  the  others,  four  stories  above 
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ground,  but  present  a  more  cheerful  appearance  because  of  their  brick 
facing,  Senor  Canale,  the  engineer  to  whose  exemplary  activity  is 
due  the  recent  progress  in  the  new  port,  is  experimenting  with  walls 
painted  to  look  like  English  brick,  thinking  thus  to  brighten  the  gray 
warehouses  at  basins  A  and  B. 

On  the  south  wharf  of  the  latter  basin  a  superb  port  symphony 
is  being  conducted,  the  lading  and  unlading  of  six  ships.  Of  all 
the  cranes  tow'ering  behind  chimneys  and  masts,  three  equidistant 
from  each  other  stand  out  by  reason  of  the  loftiness  of  their  arms  and 
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the  large  size  of  their  body — the  great  iron  box  where  the  craneman 
has  his  place.  The  presidential  yacht,  steam  up,  and  all  dressed 
in  white,  is  waiting  at  the  opposite  wharf.  Beyond  it  is  seen  the 
Preftidente  Quintana,  an  Argentine  steamer  which  plies  along  the 
southern  coast. 

At  length  we  withdraw  from  the  sun  to  the  shelter  of  the  veranda 
outside  the  port  offices.  An  immaculately  clad  sailor  of  the  Coast 
Guard  is  stationed  near  some  red  life  preservers  lettered  in  white, 
Prejeciura-Rlo  de  la  Plata-Puerto  Nuevo. 

A  bus  passes.  This,  like  the  life  preservers,  belongs  to  the  port; 
one  reads  on  its  side  Omnibus  Gran  Puerto  Nuevo.  It  traverses  all 
this  section  until  7  p.  m.  We  might  take  it,  thus  arriving  quickly  at 
the  Plaza  de  los  Ingleses,  but  we  prefer  to  cross  the  flat  by  one  of 
the  three  paths  worn  in  the  grass  by  the  workers  coming  and  going 
to  the  port. 

Its  motor  vibrating  noisily,  the  “air  taxi”  passes  over  our  heads, 
bound  toward  the  city.  Its  body,  seen  from  below,  looks  like  an 
elegant  slipper  carrying  the  grotesque  and  rigid  plumes  of  its  wings. 
Now  the  variform  edifices  of  Buenos  Aires  are  outlined  against  the 
pearly  sunset  sky.  The  beautiful  pinnacle  of  a  new  skyscraper, 
faintly  white,  stands  out  above  the  mass  quite  near  us. 

We  have  not  yet  crossed  the  width  of  the  flat  when  the  flying  taxi 
returns.  Again  it  draws  our  eyes  toward  the  port,  absorbed  though 
we  were  in  contemplating  the  Paseo  del  Retiro,  which  will  extend  its 
gardens  to  join  those  along  the  River  Plate  bank.  The  plane,  to  make 
a  landing  near  its  hangar,  describes  a  graceful  curve.  And  then  we 
recall  the  project  for  a  gigantic  bridge  to  span  the  port  section 
between  the  ends  of  Viamonte  and  San  Martin  Streets,  and,  thus 
crossing  the  North  Canal,  to  unite  the  present  beautiful  Coast  Avenue 
with  its  continuation  to  San  Isidro. 

What  new  grandeur  will  then  be  seen  in  this  great  expanse  of  docks, 
basins,  and  parks  by  the  “air-ta.xi”  passenger  who,  eager  to  satisfy  his 
curiosity,  again  mounts  up  like  the  eagle! 
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URUGUAY  AND  PANAMA 
RATIFY  PAN  AMERICAN 
SANITARY  CODE  •/ 

The  Director  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau,  Surgeon 
General  Hugh  S.  Gumming,  announces  the  ratification  by 
the  Governments  of  Uruguay  and  Panama  of  the  Pan 
American  Sanitary  Code. 

Countries  which  have  previously  ratified  this  important  inter¬ 
national  treaty  are  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Chile,  Haiti,  Honduras, 
Nicaragua,  Peru,  Salvador,  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Code  was 
approved  ad  referendum  by  the  Seventh  Pan  American  Sanitary 
Conference  which  met  in  Habana,  Cuba,  in  November,  1924.  Briefly, 
the  objects  of  this  convention  are  as  follows: 

The  prevention  of  the  international  spread  of  communicable 
infections  of  human  beings. 

The  promotion  of  cooperative  measures  for  the  prevention  of  the 
introduction  and  spread  of  disease  into  and  from  the  territories  of  the 
signatory  Governments. 

The  standardization  of  the  collection  of  morbidity  and  mortality 
statistics  by  the  signatory  Governments. 

The  stimulation  of  the  mutual  interchange  of  information  which 
may  be  of  value  in  improving  the  public  health,  and  combating  the 
diseases  of  man. 

The  standardization  of  the  measures  employed  at  places  of  entry 
for  the  prevention  of  the  introduction  and  spread  of  the  communicable 
diseases  of  man,  so  that  greater  protection  against  them  shall  be 
achieved  and  unnecessary  hindrance  to  international  commerce  and 
communication  eliminated. 

Director  Gumming  expresses  the  hope  that  by  1932,  the  approxi¬ 
mate  date  of  the  meeting  of  the  next  Pan  American  Sanitary  Con¬ 
ference  in  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  all  other  American  Republics 
will  have  given  their  approval  to  this  code. 
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SYNCHRONIZATION  OF 
ACTION  AND  SOUND  IN 
‘TALKING  MOVIES” 

By  Caulos  C.  Reissig 

The  rapid  development  of  the  recording  and  synchronization 
of  sound  motion  pictures  has  brought  those  interested  in  this 
new  art  squarely  up  against  an  entirely  unforeseen  set  of 
problems.  It  was  not  doubted  that  recording  and  syn¬ 
chronization  could  be  more  or  less  standardized,  but  when  the  time 
came  for  the  installation  of  talking-picture  apparatus  in  theaters  and 
other  auditoriums,  the  physical  conditions  for  sound  reproduction 
were  found  not  only  to  vary  widely  but  also  to  be  distinctly  unfavor¬ 
able  in  a  large  proportion  of  these  buildings. 

The  initial  problem,  naturally,  is  one  of  amplification  of  the  sound 
vibrations  produced  by  the  talking-picture  system.  Now  various 
types  of  sound  unit  developed  for  radio  use  attain  this  end  with  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  success,  although  virtually  never  without 
adding  undesirable  mechanical  sounds  or  frequencies. 

The  next  problem  is  the  task  of  bringing  this  amplified  sound  to  the 
audience  without  further  distortion.  This  can  be  done  fairly  well 
if  the  auditorium  is  well  designed  from  an  acoustical  standpoint, 
but  few  moving-picture  theaters  come  within  this  classification. 

If  the  reproducing  units  are  placed  on  the  stage  or  above  the  screen 
in  the  average  theater,  the  sound  waves,  in  accordance  with  the  known 
behavior  of  sounds  in  a  closed  auditorium,  initially  tend  to  travel 
around  the  walls,  which  are  likely  to  be  considerably  cut  up  by  boxes, 
alcoves,  doorways,  etc.  The  path  is  a  long  one  and,  even  in  the 
absence  of  “dead  spots,”  echoes,  or  other  acoustical  ills,  is  likely  to 
consume,  in  traveling,  more  than  the  one-second  limit  which  must  be 
maintained,  because  otherwise  synchronization  will  apparently  be 
faulty,  and  the  longer  a  sound  travels,  the  more  inevitable  does 
distortion  become. 

Obviously  what  is  needed  is  the  reduction  or  elimination  of  mechan¬ 
ical  frequencies  (recognized  by  the  ear  as  distortion)  from  the  units 
used  initially;  then  the  shortening  of  the  path  traveled  by  the  sound 
and,  finally,  the  production  of  sound  waves  of  a  character  that  will 
not  echo  from  blank  walls  and  in  the  space  under  the  balcony,  if  the 
theater  is  equipped  with  one. 
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It  is  a  matter  of  immediate  and  universal  interest  that  these  neces¬ 
sary  ends  have  apparently  been  attained  by  a  new  application  of 
fundamental  acoustical  principles  in  a  sound  apparatus  known  as 
the  Volf  reproducer,  from  its  inventor,  Christian  A.  Volf,  jr.,  1482 
Broadway,  New  York.  Mr.  Volf  is  an  American  electrical  engineer 
who  has  long  specialized  in  acoustics,  and  has  a  number  of  widely 
used  devices  to  his  credit.  His  “reproducer”  has  already  success- 
fullj’^  passed  the  tests  of  installation  in  a  number  of  New  York 
theaters. 


THE  VOLF  RF.PRO- 
DUCF.R 

A  new  sound  unit  for  use  in 
theaters  equipited  for  the 
projection  of  “taikinK 
|)ictures,”  which  has  al¬ 
ready  passed  successful 
tests  of  installation.  The 
apparatus  is  designed  for 
inclosure  in  a  decorative 
lighting  fixture  suspended 
from  the  center  of  an  audi¬ 
torium 


rhotuenpb  by  Brown  Brothers 


In  attaining  this  objective,  Mr.  Volf  has  employed,  in  connection 
with  several  sounding  units,  a  series  of  cylindrical  pipes,  acting  as 
selective  resonators.  These  pipes  correspond  by  length  and  diameter 
to  several  octaves  of  the  musical  scale,  and  tend  to  e.xclude  mechani¬ 
cal  frequencies.  After  passing  through  the  pipes  the  sound  is  directed 
against  a  large  water  surface  in  a  bowl. 

The  whole  apparatus  is  designed  to  be  suspended  from  the  center 
of  an  auditorium,  and  therefore  is  housed  in  a  decorative  lighting 
fixture.  From  the  fact  of  its  central  suspension,  all  hearers  are  ap- 
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proxiinately  equidistant  from  the  source  of  sound,  which  is,  more¬ 
over,  not  directed  around  the  walls  but  directly  at  them. 

From  the  usual  sound  unit  the  sound  wave  issues  as  sharp  as  a 
beam  from  an  electric  light  and  will  inevitably  echo  from  a  wall. 
But  in  the  Volf  system  these  sharp  waves  are  broken  up  and  diffused 
in  the  water  bowl,  as  indirect  systems  deal  with  light.  In  this  dif¬ 
fused  form  they  will  carry  greater  distances  without  distortion.  The 
echoing  effect,  which  can  be  avoided  in  a  theater  with  a  stage  by 
placing  the  sound  units  back  of  the  screen  thus  producing  the  echo 
instantaneously,  is  obviated  for  all  types  of  theaters  by  the  Volf 
system. 


DETAILS  OF  THE  VOLF  REPRODUCER 


Left:  A  vertical  section  of  the  sound  unit  and  details  of  its  construction.  Right:  A  transverse  section 
showing  arrangement  of  the  cylindrical  pipes  and  a  view  of  the  base,  beneath  which  is  hung  the 
water  bowl  serving  to  break  up  and  diffuse  the  sharp  sound  waves 
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Court«ay  of  the  Brasilian  American 


THE  PROJECTED  QOOD-ROADS  MONUMENT  IN  BRAZIL 

This  monument,  to  be  erected  on  a  rocky  eminence  about  SO  miles  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  along  the  new 
Rio  de  Janeiro-S&o  Paulo  highway,  commemorates  the  initiation  of  Brazil’s  road-building  program 
under  the  administration  of  President  Washington  Luis.  The  tower  of  reinforced  concrete,  150  feet 
high,  is,  in  addition  to  being  illuminated  on  the  exterior,  to  be  surmounted  with  a  powerful  bearan 
light,  a  real  service  to  both  motorists  and  aviators.  The  first  and  second  fioors  of  the  structure  wiil 
house,  respectiveiy,  a  restaurant  and  an  assembly  hall.  As  an  incentive  to  road  building  in  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  Brazii,  a  iarge  relief  map  of  the  nation  is  planned  for  one  of  the  interior  walls,  in  which  will 
be  inserted  a  bronze  tablet  for  each  State  as  soon  as  it  has  opened  a  road  connecting  with  the  network 
of  the  Federal  District 
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I -MODERN  ROAD  BUILDING  IN  CUBA,  ARGENTINA, 
AND  COLOMBIA  ‘ 

By  Hamilton  M.  Wright 

The  present  demand  for  modern  roads,  built  to  withstand  the 
heavy  strain  of  trucks  and  automobiles,  has  penetrated  to  all 
parts  of  the  world  and  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  road¬ 
building  activities  now  in  progress  in  Latin  America.  This  is 
substantiated  by  a  report  from  Warren  Brothers,  international  con¬ 
tractors,  whose  operations  in  Latin  America  are  shown  to  be  greater 
than  any  others  now  undertaken  by  them,  with  the  exception  of  their 
work  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

According  to  this  report,  they  have  in  hand  a  large  contract  for 
work  in  Argentina,  and  are  also  supervising  some  street  work  which 
is  being  done  by  Bogota,,  Colombia.  In  Cuba  they  have  under 
construction  500  miles  of  the  Cuban  Central  Highway,  to  extend 
from  Pinar  del  Rio  to  Santiago  de  Cuba,  a  distance  of  705  miles,  a 
share  amounting  to  w’ell  over  two-thirds  of  the  total  $75,680,000  cost 
of  the  road. 

The  Cuban  Central  Highway,  to  be  completed  within  two  years, 
will  be  a  direct  link  between  all  the  Provinces  of  Cuba.  It  will  pass 
through  the  capitals  of  each  of  the  six  Provinces,  namely,  the  cities  of 
Habana  and  Matanzas.  There  will  be  no  grade  crossings  on  this 
road  and  outside  of  towns  there  vnll  he  no  speed  limits.  Steel  and 
concrete  bridges  are  being  built  over  watercourses  and  deep  cuts  are 
being  made  in  the  mountains  through  which  the  road  passes,  making 
a  swift  and  safe  route  not  exceeding  5  per  cent  on  any  grade,  and 
approximating  the  level  of  a  railroad  right  of  way. 

The  most  modern  construction,  with  the  advantages  of  materials 
whose  durability  and  usefulness  has  been  proven  not  only  by  labora¬ 
tory  test  but  by  practical  experience,  is  employed.  The  road  will  be 
paved  throughout  its  full  length  and  it  will  be  20.66  feet  wdde  with 
5.64-foot  shoulders.  There  will  be  12  inches  of  crushed-stone  founda- 


>  Based  on  recent  report  of  Warren  Brothers  Co.,  road  engineers  and  builders. 
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Courtesy  of  Wurea  Brotbera 


COMPLETED  SECTIONS  OF  THE  CUBAN  CENTRAL  HIGHWAY 


When  completed,  this  highway— one  of  the  finest  in  the  New  World— n’ill  be  705  miles  in  length,  linking 
together  all  the  Provinces  of  Cuba  and  opening  to  direct  motor  communication  more  than  185  sugar 
plantations.  It  is  smooth  and  resistant,  elastic  as  to  weather  conditions,  has  no  grade  crossings,  a 
grade  rareiy  in  excess  of  5  per  cent,  and  no  speed  limits  outside  o(  towns 


r 
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tion,  a  Portland-cement  concrete  base  6  inches  in  the  center  and  9 
inches  at  the  sides  and  2  inches  of  rock  and  asphalt  cement  surface, 
with  the  exception  of  granite-block  paving  in  selected  sections. 
The  average  cost  per  mile  is  $106,456.  Construction  in  all  of  the  six 
Provinces  is  now  under  way,  pavements  and  sidewalks  have  already 
been  constructed,  and  heavy  drains  installed  in  some  of  the  towns 
reached  by  the  highway.  The  contract  mentioned  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  ever  awarded  for  a  single  piece  of  road  construction.  In 
some  sections  the  contractors  are  working  crews  and  machines  night 
and  day.  Road-building  equipment  brought  in  by  the  company 
is  reported  to  amount  to  $2,250,000. 


riiotoKraph  by  ffAmilton  \f.  Wrivhl 

nUILDINU  THE  CUBAN  CENTRAL  HHUIWAY  THROUGH  A  TOWN 
A(iiuhIiu’Ls  and  sewers  will  l)e  constructed  in  numerous  interior  towns  traverse<l  by  the  highway 


This  road  program  has  been  the  dream  of  years  on  the  part  of 
President  Gerardo  Machado  of  Cuba  and  of  Minister  of  Public 
Works  Miguel  de  Cespedes.  The  six  Provinces  of  Cuba  have  never 
been  united  by  a  single  good  thoroughfare.  Extensive  iron-ore 
fields,  citrus  fruit,  coffee,  sugar,  and  tobacco  districts  that  have  long 
suffered  from  the  lack  of  arteries  of  communication  will  now  be 
opened  up  to  exploitation  and  development  by  means  of  numerous 
branch  roads  leading  to  and  from  the  main  highway.  Large  sections, 
now  far  behind  in  ideas  and  methods,  will  participate  in  the  many 
advantages  that  close  contact  with  the  larger  Cuban  cities  give. 
Moreover,  children  formerly  unable  to  attend  school  with  any 
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frequency  because  of  poor  transport  facilities,  will  receive  better 
education,  for  President  Machado  and  his  cabinet  are  planning  an 
extension  of  school  buildings  upon  the  completion  of  the  highways. 
In  the  past  factionists  often  conducted  guerrilla  warfare  for  months 
without  interruption,  something  quite  impossible  when  squads  of 
motor-cycle  police  can  be  dispatched  to  any  section  in  a  few  hours, 
or  when  the  rural  militia  in  motor  trucks  can  promptly  reach  the 
scene  of  any  disturbance.  Mr.  M.  A.  Coroalles,  chief  engineer  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Works  of  Cuba,  in  charge  of  the  bureau  of 
roads,  under  which  department  the  program  falls,  is  a  graduate  of 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  while  in  the 


Court«^  of  Worren  Brother* 


OLD  WOOD-BLOCK  PAVING  IS  TUCUMAN,  ARGENTINA 

Under  a  recently  approved  contract,  the  greater  part  of  the  streets  in  the  down-town  district  and 
other  well-built  portions  of  Tucum&n,  as  well  as  outlying  roads,  are  to  be  resurfaced 


United  States  he  visited  the  principal  road  laboratories  and  inspected 
the  most  modern  highways  of  the  United  States. 

Tucuman,  the  most  important  city  in  Northern  Argentina,  and 
located  not  far  from  the  base  of  the  Andes,  signed  a  paving  contract 
with  Warren  Brothers  amounting  to  close  upon  $2,000,000.  The  total 
cost  of  the  job,  according  to  estimates  given  in  the  report,  will  be 
approximately  $4,400,000.  Construction  will  begin  immediately 
and  is  expected  to  be  completed  in  30  months. 

Juan  Luis  Nogues,  intendente  of  Tucumfin,  has  ordered  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  whole  urban  area  and  roads  leading  thereto.  City 
streets  covering  more  than  one-half  of  the  whole  downtown  and 
well-built  portions  of  the  city  to  the  extent  of  340,000  square  meters 
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Photocrmpb  by  Hamilton  M.  Wricht 

PAVING  MATERIAL  FOR  STREETS  OF  BOGOTA,  COLOMBIA 

The  streets  of  BoKot&  are  now  undergoing  a  repaving  process  under  the  supervision  of  Warren  Brothers. 
Upper:  Ox  teams  drawing  heavy  stones  from  the  .\ndes  quarries  for  use  in  street  construction. 
Lower:  Burros  loaded  with  san(i 


will  be  laid  with  a  special  bitulithic  surface  on  an  asphalt  concrete 
base  laid  over  an  old  lime  concrete  sub-base,  from  w'hich  the  w’orn-out 
wood  pavement  will  be  removed.  This  is  the  equivalent  of  23.2  miles 
of  streets  30  feet  wnde.  The  outlying  roads  to  the  extent  of  approxi¬ 
mately  400,000  square  meters,  and  bearing  relatively  light  traffic 
when  compared  to  the  city  streets,  will  be  laid  with  asphalt  macadam 
by  the  penetration  method. 

Tucum&n  Province,  of  which  the  city  of  Tucum^n  is  the  center, 
is  known  as  the  Garden  of  the  Argentine  and  is  the  most  densely 
populated  northern  section.  The  climate  is  semitropical,  averaging 
about  67°  Fahrenheit  throughout  the  year.  There  is  a  heavy  rainfall 
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from  December  to  March,  but  the  summers  are  dry,  so  that  immense 
irrigation  works  have  been  constructed.  Wheat,  alfalfa,  barley, 
maize,  sugar  cane,  oranges  and  other  citrus  fruits,  dairy,  truck,  and 
farm  products,  and  hides  are  produced.  Large  alcohol  distilleries 
are  operated  in  connection  with  the  sugar  refineries;  a  local  railroad 
line  to  La  Madrid  serves  the  sugar  region. 

The  system  of  financing  these  roads  may  be  of  interest  to  other 
Latin  American  cities.  The  city  will  pay  cash  for  one-third  of  the 
roads  as  they  are  constructed,  the  funds  coming  from  a  recent  munic¬ 
ipal  loan  made  in  the  United  States,  while  the  adjacent  property 


Photocrftph  by  Hamilton  M.  Wriabt 


A  STONE-CRUSUINO  PLANT  IN  BOGOTA 

The  automobile  (lematKlii  modern  paving,  so  in  eonnetdion  with  the  reeon-struotion  of  the  streets  of 
Bogota  plants  similar  to  the  one  shown  above  have  been  established,  ('asks  of  bitulithie  cement 
occupy  the  foreground 


owners  will  pay  the  remaining  two-thirds  distributed  over  a  5-year 
period.  Native  labor  will  be  used  as  much  as  possible,  and  when  hand 
labor  is  cheaper  than  men  and  machines,  the  machines  will  not  be 
used.  In  other  words,  the  policy  will  he  not  to  disturb  local 
customs  and  methods  when  they  are  the  more  efficient.  Certain  types 
of  machine  work  are  not  as  economical  in  Latin  America  as  they 
are  in  the  United  States. 

In  Bogota,  Colombia,  the  street  construction  now  in  progress  is 
being  done  by  the  city  authorities,  Warren  Brothers  having  sent  down 
only^  the  supervisors  and  the  necessary  machinery  with  which  to 
prepare  and  lay  an  exceedingly  strong  and  durable  pavement. 
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II— PERU’S  COMING  NATIONAL  ROADS  CONFERENCE 
By  Albert  Regal,  C.  E. 

Lima,  Peru 

The  various  topographical  zones  of  Peru,  each  with  its  own  distinct 
characteristics  and  climatological  conditions,  together  with  her 
sparse  and  scattered  population  and  the  natural  obstacles — such  as 
extensive  desert  regions,  lofty  mountain  ranges,  and  almost  impene¬ 
trable  forests — to  travel  and  the  interchange  of  commodities,  have 
combined  to  make  the  progress  of  the  country  dependent  to  an 
unusual  degree  on  the  progress  of  her  communications,  the  latter 
always  a  matter  of  special  concern  to  the  Government  and  people  of 
Peru. 

During  the  time  of  the  Incas,  when  the  sovereigns  of  Cuzco  ruled 
over  the  extensive  territory  called  TaTiuantisnyo,  which  in  the  Que- 
chua  language  means  “The  four  united  provinces,”  and  which  in¬ 
cluded  a  large  part  of  what  is  now  Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  the 
northern  part  of  Chile,  that  territory  was  traversed  by  longitudinal 
and  transverse  roads  connecting  its  many  centers  of  population. 

The  accounts  left  by  the  early  Spaniards  of  this  admirable  system 
of  roads  and  its  existing  remains  have  made  it  possible  to  reconstruct 
the  Inca  system,  thus  enabling  us  to  appreciate  the  excellence  of 
their  survey  work  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  technique  employed  to 
overcome  the  obstacles  encountered.  The  more  important  of  these, 
namely,  the  wide  or  deep  rivers,  were  crossed  by  suspension  or  rope 
bridges  called  maromas,  by  bridges  of  floating  rafts,  or  by  ferry- 
cables  of  a  very  rudimentary  type,  called  Tiuaros  or  oroyas,  all  made 
entirely  of  vegetable  fiber.  Indeed  the  Peruvians  must  be  credited 
w'ith  the  invention  of  the  suspension  bridges  which  were  the  marvel 
of  the  Spanish  conquerors.  It  is  recorded  that  the  first  time  a  horse 
crossed  one  of  these  bridges,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  there 
w'ere  no  horses  in  Peru  before  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards,  was  in 
January  1533,  in  the  trip  made  by  Hernando  Pizarro  from  Cajamarca 
to  Pachacamac. 

The  Inca  roads  were  built  solely  for  the  use  of  pedestrians  and 
droves  of  the  native  beasts  of  burden — llamas,  alpacas,  etc. — their 
main  purpose  being  to  facilitate  the  transmission  of  news  and  royal 
orders  by  fleet-footed  runners  (chasquis),  who  carried  code  messages 
in  the  form  of  ingeniously  knotted  strings,  called  quipits.  These 
admirably  constructed  Inca  roads  were  later  used  by  the  Spanish 
troops  during  their  campaigns  of  conquest  and,  later  still,  during  the 
various  civil  wars  which  followed  the  domination  of  the  country. 
It  was  these  same  roads  which  made  possible  those  epic  journeys  in 
which  native  troops  traveled  afoot  from  Quito  to  Cuzco,  entirely 
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unconscious  of  the  extraordinary  character  of  this  achievement, 
between  cities  1,700  kilometers  apart — over  1,000  miles  as  the  crow^ 
flies. 

The  Spaniards  early  undertook  the  w'ork  of  remodeling  the  high¬ 
ways  for  horse  transportation,  with  the  result  that  the  country  during 
the  colonial  period  w  as  crossed  by  a  net  work  of  narrow  trails  or 
hoof  paths. 

Then  came  independence  and  the  slow  but  steady  development  of 
the  nations,  in  which  means  of  communication  became  once  more  the 
chief  concern  of  the  governments.  As  a  consequence,  Peru  has  the 


Photocrmph  by  W.  V.  Alford 

BRIDGE  OVER  THE  URUBAMBA  RIV'ER,  PERU 
An  interesting  combination  of  Inca  and  Spanish  construction 


honor  of  being  the  first  South  American  country  to  grant  a  railway 
concession  (May,  1826)  for  the  building  of  a  railway  between  Lima 
and  Callao,  although  it  w'as  not  until  many  years  later  that  the 
first  railroad  trip  in  South  America  took  place  on  that  line,  which  was 
oflScially  inaugurated  April  5,  1851. 

During  recent  years  Peru  has  experienced  what  might  be  termed  a 
furore  for  motorization — motor  vehicles  have  practically  replaced  all 
other  vehicular  conveyances,  the  highw’ay  system  has  developed  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  so  to  speak,  automobiles  and  trucks  requiring  con¬ 
stantly  better  roads  and  an  ever  wider  radius  of  action.  And  Peru 
has  again  achieved  a  “record,”  this  time  in  the  building  of  the  first 
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reinforced  concrete  highway  in  South  America,  well  named  “Progress 
Avenue,”  and  which,  8  miles  long,  was  opened  to  traffic  September, 
1924. 

Every  possible  element  in  national  progress  has  cooperated  to  the 
full  extent  of  its  power  to  bring  about  this  highway  metamorphosis; 
and  now  that  the  immediate  need  has  been  partially  met,  a  national 
technical  conference  on  highways  has  been  convoked  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  assemble  in  October,  1929,  with  the  object  of  reviewing  the 
work  already  done,  discussing  new  systems  based  upon  the  expe¬ 
rience  acquired,  and  adopting  new  plans  of  greater  extension  and 
more  scientific  orientation.  It  may  be  added  that  it  is  expected 
that  this  assembly  will  add  much  to  the  nation-wide  celebration  of 
“Good  Roads  Day”  projected  this  year. 

The  nucleus  of  the  conference  will  be  the  engineers  and  officials 
employed  by  the  Government  of  Peru  in  its  highway  program, 
although  other  nonofficial  elements  will  also  participate.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  necessary  preparations  have  been  intrusted  to  the 
bureau  of  communications  of  the  Ministry  of  Promotion,  which 
has  recently  appointed  the  following  commission: 

Chairman,  Engineer  Ernesto  Diez  Canseco,  director  of  communications. 

Vice  chairman.  Engineer  Enrique  Torres  Bel6n,  president,  Peruvian  Federation 
of  Highway  Education. 

Engineer  Augusto  Umlauff,  president,  Society  of  Engineers. 

Engineer  Eduardo  Portaro,  inspectoi  general  of  highways. 

Engineer  C.  Romero  Sotomayor,  inspector  general  of  bridges. 

The  proceedings  of  Peru’s  first  national  road  conference,  the  results 
of  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  available  in  convenient  form  early  in 
1930,  will  be  followed  with  sympathetic  interest  by  all  the  National 
Highway  Education  Federations  of  America. 

III.— A  TIMELY  SUGGESTION  FROM  CHILE 
By  Santiago  MarIn  VicuSa 

Chilean  Member  of  Pan  American  Railroad  Commission;  Member  National  High¬ 
way  Education  Board  of  Chile 

As  has  been  announced,  a  world  congress  of  highways  will  be 
held  in  Washington  in  October,  1930,  for  the  purpose  of  standardiz¬ 
ing  and  promoting,  if  possible,  the  increasingly  important  regulation 
of  vehicular  traffic,  which  is  being  so  zealously  prosecuted  in  all  the 
countries  of  the  world,  and  which  owes  its  first  and  greatest  impetus 
to  the  United  States,  the  Federal  aid  road  act  of  1916,  and  the  creation 
in  the  same  country  of  a  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  under  the  able 
direction  of  Mr.  Thomas  H.  MacDonald. 

In  view  of  the  progress  made  in  highway  construction  and  improve¬ 
ment,  the  Fifth  International  Conference  of  American  States  held 


ROADS  OF  CHILE 

The  highway  system  of  the  Republic  is  steadily  being  modernized  and  extended.  Upper:  Resurfacing 
a  country  road.  Lower:  A  tree-lined  road  through  the  town  of  Macm 
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in  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923,  resolved  to  convoke  highway  congresses 
at  convenient  intervals,  the  first  taking  place  in  Buenos  Aires,  in 
October,  1925,  and  the  second  to  be  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  June 
of  the  current  year. 

The  results  obtained  at  the  congress  held  in  Argentina  were 
excellent,  and  even  more  satisfactory  results  are  expected  from  that 
to  be  held  the  coming  June,  but  it  is  fitting  to  remember  now,  in 
strict  justice,  that  as  regards  construction  expansion  nothing  has 
surpassed  the  work  achieved  by  each  and  all  of  the  affiliated  members 
of  the  Pan  American  Highway  Commission  organized  in  Washing¬ 
ton  in  July,  1924. 


AVENIDA  DE  LAS  DELICIAS,  SANTIAGO 
This  splendid  and  well-graded  boulevard  traverses  the  city  for  a  distance  of  3  miles 


When  the  preliminary  preparations  for  the  highway  congress  held 
in  Buenos  Aires  were  being  considered  in  the  Pan  American  Union, 
Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe,  the  director  of  the  latter,  in  accordance  with  the 
governing  board  of  the  Highway  Education  Board  proposed  a  pre¬ 
liminary  educational  tour  through  the  United  States,  to  which  the 
most  distinguished  road  engineers  of  each  of  the  Latin  American 
countries  would  be  invited  in  order  that  they  might  see  and  appreciate 
each  detail  of  the  extraordinary  development  of  the  road  building 
policy  of  this  great  country. 

The  economic  worth  and  constructive  effectiveness  of  this  sugges¬ 
tion  being  at  once  appreciated,  it  was  accepted  with  enthusiasm  by 
the  scientific  and  commercial  institutions  of  the  country,  with  the 
result  that  generous  financial  aid  was  given  by  practically  all  the 
great  road-building  machinery  plants,  as  well  as  by  the  most  impor- 


in  the  central  hall  of  the  Pan  American  Union  Buildinor,  where  it  was 
solemnly  unveiled  in  June,  1925,  by  the  Hon.  Frank  B.  Kellogg, 
Secretary  of  State.  Now,  after  the  passage  of  several  years  which 
have  enabled  us  to  appreciate  more  fully  the  importance  of  the 
work  done,  we  believe  that  it  is  well  in  reviewing  the  success  attained 
through  official  action  in  the  matter  of  road  building  taken  by  all 
the  Latin  American  Republics  to  remember  that  this  action  and  suc¬ 
cess  had  their  beginning  in  the  active  personal  work  of  the  delegates 
mentioned,  through  their  constant  propaganda  in  books,  lectures, 
newspaper  articles  and  daily  conversation  in  the  street,  in  the  club 
and  elsewhere. 


VIN.V  DEL  MAR,  CHILE 

This  view  of  Chile’s  <leliKht(uI  sca-side  resort  (sives  n  Rlimpse  of  the  broad  highway  which  brings  it,  as 
well  as  other  impular  watering  places,  witliin  easy  reach  of  Valparaiso 
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tant  automobile  and  truck  firms  of  the  Union,  thus  setting  a  practical 
example  worthy  of  general  imitation. 

Thus  it  was  that  in  June,  1924,  37  delegates  from  19  Latin  American 
countries  assembled  in  Washington  as  “illustrious  guests”  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  receiving  from  President  Coolidge,  his  Secretary 
of  State,  and  the  highest  officials  of  14  of  the  most  progressive 
States  of  the  Union  overwhelming  tokens  of  friendship,  which  were 
afterwards  recorded  in  an  album  widely  distributed  throughout  the 
continent. 

To  keep  this  tour  as  well  as  the  names  of  each  pioneer  delegate  in 
perpetual  remembrance,  a  bronze  tablet  fittingly  inscribed  was  placed 
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It  is  believed,  therefore,  that  on  the  eve  of  the  Second  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Congress  of  Highways  to  be  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  it  is  but 
fitting  to  recall  the  name  of  each  delegate  who  helped  found  the  Pan 
American  Highway  Commission  and  thus  inaugurated  an  era  of 
Pan  American  progress  in  road  construction. 

The  names  of  these  pioneers  are  as  follows: 


Argentina: 

Manuel  R.  Balifta. 

Luis  Eugenio  Brenta. 

Roberto  Kurtz. 

Juan  Agustfn  Valle. 

Bolivia: 

Santiago  Aramayo. 

Juan  Rain6n  Rivero. 

Brazil : 

A.  F.  de  Lima  Campos. 

Joaquim  T.  de  Oliveira  Penteado. 
Teodoro  A.  Ramos. 

Chile: 

Fermin  Le6n  Martinez. 

Santiago  Marin  Vicufia. 

H6ctor  Vigil. 

Colombia: 

Pablo  Enrique  Caicedo. 

Julio  Fajardo. 

Alberto  L.  Roncallo. 

Costa  Rica: 

Ricardo  Pacheco. 

Cuba: 

Adolfo  Arellano. 

Armando  Valdes. 

Dominican  Republic: 

Manuel  A.  Cocco. 

Ecuador: 

Rodolfo  Baquerizo. 

Ricardo  F.  Muller. 


El  Salvador: 

Manuel  L6pez. 

Guatemala: 

Juan  B.  Padilla. 

Honduras: 

Manuel  A.  Zclaya. 

Mexico: 

Jos6  Certucha. 

Federico  Garcia  Cuellar. 
Jorge  Niiftez. 

Nicaragua: 

Adolfo  Cdrdenas. 

Panama: 

Leopoldo  Arosemena. 
Tomds  Guardia. 

Paraguay: 

Alejandro  Bibolini. 

Peru: 

Federico  G.  Fuchs. 

Carlos  Oyague  y  Calderdn. 
Uruguay: 

Donato  Gaininara. 
.Augustin  Maggi. 
Venezuela: 

J.  M.  Ibarra  Cerezo. 
.Alfredo  Jahn. 


It  is  considered  that  the  next  highway  congress  will  be  acting  in  strict 
justice  and  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  true  Pan  Americanism  if 
it  bestows  upon  the  delegates  mentioned,  as  well  as  upon  those  who 
represented  the  United  States  in  that  assembly,  the  title  of  honorary 
members,  making  special  mention  of  those  who  have  departed. 


THE  ORGANIZATION  OF 
PUBLIC  HYGIENE  IN  PAR- 

o  o  o  •  e  •  o 

•  •  •  mo  m  mm 

By  JoAQufN  DE  Luna 

The  Government  of  Paraguay  issued,  October  15,  1883,  a  law 
creating  a  medical  council  composed  of  four  physicians,  two 
pharmacists,  and  a  chemist,  whose  duty  it  was  to  take  meas¬ 
ures  to  prevent  the  spread  of  infectious  diseases  and  formu¬ 
late  the  fundamental  regulations  to  insure  public  hygiene.  Since  that 
date  the  sanitary  oi^anization  of  Paraguay  has  passed  through  many 
different  stages  in  all  of  which,  however,  private  initiati-ve  has  con¬ 
tributed  in  both  an  efficient  and  adequate  manner  to  all  the  work, 
particularly  that  of  a  social  welfare  character,  carried  on  by  the 
public  authorities. 

In  the  judgment  of  many  the  sanitary  legislation  of  Paraguay  is 
one  of  the  most  complete  and  best  orientated  of  any  in  South  America, 
so  much  so  that  its  regulations  compare  favorably  with  the  latest 
measures  taken  by.  the  most  advanced  European  countries.  More¬ 
over,  a  tribute  should  be  paid  in  passing  to  the  great  part  played  in 
the  sanitary  organization  of  Paraguay  by  that  outstanding  figure. 
Dr.  Andres  Gubetich,  now  directing  the  Department  of  Hygiene, 
from  whose  illuminating  report  the  data  serving  as  basis  for  the 
present  article  have  been  taken. 

The  original  medical  council  was  scarcely  more  than  a  mere  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  present  public  hygiene  organization  of  Paraguay.  Its 
membership  was  renewed  biannually  and  it  was  responsible  to  either 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior  or  the  judges  of  first  instance,  dependent 
upon  whether  the  complaints  were  administrative  or  litigious  in 
character.  The  functions  of  the  council  were  not  limited  to  the 
prophylaxis  of  infectious  diseases  and  the  preservation  of  public  health, 
but  included  inspection  of  the  legal  practice  of  medicine  and  phar¬ 
macy,  the  latter  a  vexatious  and  delicate  task  which  can  not  be 
effectively  performed  in  any  country  while  legislation  on  the  practice 
of  medicine  by  nationals  and  foreigners  is  not  of  international  char¬ 
acter.  National  legislation  on  this  subject  in  the  various  countries  is 
contradictory  and  in  all  more  or  less  favors  or  facilitates  intrusion 


1  Translated  from  Por  la  Salud,  Paris,  July,  1928. 
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and  charlatanism.  Briefly  speaking,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer, 
only  an  international  organization  like  the  I^eague  of  Nations  can 
legislate  in  cases  where  the  international  duties  and  rights  of  the 
physician,  whose  ministry  is  universal,  are  in  question. 

In  1899  the  medical  council  was  transformed  into  a  National 
Council  of  Hygiene  composed  of  two  physicians  and  tw^o  pharmacists, 
which  thereupon  assumed  the  highest  sanitary  jurisdiction  of  the 
Republic.  With  the  object  of  facilitating  the  labors  of  this  body,  it 
was  empowered  by  a  law  promulgated  in  1900  to  make  any  domiciliary 
visits  it  might  deem  necessary  for  the  enforcement  of  health  regula¬ 
tions  for  private  dw'ellings.  Finally,  on  November  17,  1902,  the 
National  Department  of  Hygiene  was  created  with  a  physician  as 
director  and  the  director  of  the  Institute  of  Bacteriology  and  the 
mayor  as  consultive  members,  the  present  organization  of  the  De¬ 
partment  being  as  follows; 

1.  Council  of  hygiene.  4.  Undersecretary’s  oHice,  Li- 

2.  General  directing  office.  brary  and  archives. 

3.  Secretary  general  (Branch;  Sec-  5.  Accounting  office. 

tion  of  League  of  Nations  G.  Treasury. 

Committee  of  Hygiene).  7.  Office  of  general  administra¬ 
tion. 

These,  of  course,  cover  the  administrative  part  of  the  work  only, 
its  technical  divisions  being  as  follows; 

1.  Permanent  medical  service  7.  Technical  Hygienic  Inspec- 

and  domiciliary  treatments.  tion  Service. 

2.  Child  welfare.  8.  National  Hospital. 

3.  Institute  for  Prophylaxis  of  9.  Regional  hospitals. 

Venereal  Diseases.  10.  Tuberculosis  sanitarium. 

4.  Antituberculosis  Dispensary.  11.  National  Orphan  Home. 

5.  National  Institute  of  Para-  12.  National  Insane  Asylum. 

sitology.  I  13.  Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm. 

G.  National  Vaccine  Institute.  | 

Prior  to  this  time,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  contributions 
to  the  organization  as  well  as  to  the  maintenance  of  public  w^elfare 
institutions  were  made  by  privately  supported  associations.  At  the 
beginning  of  1915,  however,  all  public  welfare  organizations,  both 
private  and  municipal,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  a  national  social  welfare  commission  charged  with  the 
direction  of  such  work  and  with  seeing  that  the  law  w  as  enforced  was 
appointed.  Finally,  in  1917,  the  National  Commission  disappeared 
to  he  replaced  by  the  National  Department  of  Hygiene,  in  this  way 
realizing  a  centralized  organization  of  the  public  health  service.  The 
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various  institutions  now  making  up  the  public  welfare  organization  of 
Paraguay  are,  briefly,  as  follows; 

1.  Dispensary  for  babies.  '  6.  Antisyphilitic  Dispensary. 

2.  Orphanage.  ,  7.  Antituberculosis  DispensarjL 

3.  National  Insane  Asylum.  |  8.  Sanatorium. 

4.  National  Polyclinic.  |  9.  Regional  hospitals. 

5.  Leprosarium.  i  10.  Homes  for  the  aged. 

All  public  welfare  service  to  the  poor  is  rendered  absolutely  free 
of  chaise.  In  cases  where  compensation  for  service  is  received,  the 
former  must  be  in  strict  accordance  with  a  list  of  charges  fi.xed  by 
the  Government. 

In  the  case  of  two  infecto-contagious  diseases,  namely,  leprosy  and 
uncinariasis,  which  in  Paraguay  represent  a  very  real  menace  to  pub¬ 
lic  health,  a  series  of  important  measures  was  legislated  October  30, 
1919,  and  November  10,  1920,  of  which  the  following  is  a  brief  sum¬ 
mary.  The  first  regards  leprosy : 

(a)  All  patients  suffering  from  leprosy  should  be  isolated  during 
the  period  of  treatment  and  until  completely  cured,  it  being  under¬ 
stood  that  isolation  may  be  effected  either  in  the  home  of  the  patient, 
always  provided  that  his  family  becomes  subject  to  the  vigilance  and 
treatment  prescribed  by  the  sanitary  authorities,  or  in  institutions 
founded  for  those  who  lack  financial  means  or  who  because  of  their 
isolation  can  not  receive  proper  attention. 

(b)  Similarly  the  Government  will  maintain  a  series  of  institutions 
for  the  treatment  of  leprosy,  and  a  dermatological  institute  which 
will  act  in  a  consultative  capacity,  all  these  to  be,  administratively 
and  technically,  dependencies  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Hygiene. 

(c)  Each  actual  or  suspected  case  of  leprosy  must  be  reported 
within  24  hours  after  discovery,  it  being  understood  that  the  respon¬ 
sibility  rests  alike  on  physicians  and  employers,  military  chiefs  and 
directors  of  private  institutions.  Once  the  suspected  case  has  been 
reported,  the  Dermatological  Institute  shall  make  the  prescribed 
examination  and  render  a  report.  Persons  suspected  of  leprosy  may 
be  divided  into  two  categories:  Persons  showing  suspicious  symptoms 
of  the  disease,  and  persons  suspected  because  they  have  been  exposed 
by  contact  with  those  known  to  have  leprosy. 

(d)  All  trades  and  occupations  which  directly  or  indirectly  may 
lend  themselves  to  the  spread  of  the  disease  are  to  be  officially  pro¬ 
hibited  to  lepers.  Among  these  may  be  included  baking,  dairying, 
butchering,  keeping  of  hotels  or  lodging  houses,  cooking,  shopkeeping, 
midwifery,  nursing,  the  practice  of  medicine,  dentistry,  pharmacy,  etc. 

(e)  As  may  be  deduced  from  the  previous  provisions,  every  foreigner 
suffering  from  leprosy  found  wdthin  the  country,  shall  be  conducted 
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to  a  port  of  entry,  there  to  be  given  free  passage  back  to  his  own  land 
by  the  steamship  line  which  brought  him  to  Paraguay.  I 

(/)  Every  owner  of  a  hotel  or  lodging  house  who  rents  a  room  | 
which  had  been  occupied  by  a  leper  without  due  notification  to  the  1 
official  disinfection  service  shall  be  fined  from  500  to  2,000  pesos  in  | 
addition  to  the  e.xpense  of  fumigation.  , 

(g)  Those  in  charge  of  the  civil  register  shall  report  to  the  Derma¬ 

tological  Institute  all  cases  of  death  suspected  as  resulting  from  I 
leprosy.  i 

(h)  Finally,  elementary  instruction  in  the  characteristics  of  leprosy  t 

and  methods  of  avoiding  infection  shall  be  imparted  in  schools  [ 
throughout  the  Republic.  I 

With  respect  to  uncinariasis,  the  Public  Welfare  Service  of  Paraguay  I 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Rockefeller  Institute  in  1923, 
whereby  the  institute  agreed  to  cooperate  for  five  years  with  the  1 
Government  of  Paraguay  in  its  campaign  against  this  disease.  The  \ 
institute  sent  a  technical  director  to  Paraguay  to  organize  the  { 
campaign  and  it  has  also  assisted  in  the  payment  of  the  cost  of  this 
work.  The  Paraguayan  Government  on  its  part  organized  an  office  j 
for  the  direction  of  the  campaign,  formally  established  in  1924,  and  | 
made  provision  for  the  importation  of  the  requisite  instruments, 
apparatus,  and  medicines  free  of  duty.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
results  of  this  campaign  have  been  notable  from  its  inception.  | 

The  direction  of  the  National  Department  of  Hygiene  is  vested  in  a 
council  composed  of  a  director  and  four  aides,  at  least  three  of  whom 
must  be  physicians,  elected  every  four  years.  The  functions  of  the 
council  are  as  follows: 

(а)  Scientific  inspection  of  public  hygiene. 

(б)  The  prophylaxis  of  communicable  diseases. 

(c)  Vaccination  against  smallpox. 

(d)  Organization  of  sanitation  and  disinfection  services  in  domiciles 
and  in  sanitary  stations. 

(e)  Direction  of  bacteriolo^cal,  serotherapological,  and  chemical 
laboratories. 

(/)  Expedition  of  all  necessary  sanitary  permits. 

(g)  Inspection  of  the  legal  practice  of  medicine,  pharmacy,  den¬ 
tistry,  midwifery,  etc.,  by  both  nationals  and  foreigners. 

ih)  Preparation  of  sanitary  and  demographic  statistics  of  the 
country. 

(i)  Regulation  of  prophylaxis  of  communicable  diseases. 

(J)  Control  of  prostitution  from  a  medical  viewpoint. 

(k)  Formulation  of  sanitary  laws  to  be  submitted  to  the  Executive. 

(l)  The  practice  of  such  domiciliary  visits  as  may  be  necessary  to 
ascertain  hygienic  conditions  in  private  dwellings. 
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(m)  The  obtaining  of  the  whole-hearted  cooperation  of  the  authori¬ 
ties  in  charge. 

(n)  The  employment  of  as  many  helpers  as  may  be  necessary. 

(o)  The  imposition  of  penalties  provided  by  law. 

Rural  medical  service  is  given  by  physicians  appointed  by  the 
National  Department  of  Hygiene,  who  must  be  either  graduates  of 
national  medical  schools  or  possess  diplomas  accepted  by  these  schools. 
Their  appointment  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President. 

Their  duties,  aside  from  general  medical  assistance,  are  as  follows; 

(a)  The  enforcement  of  regulations  requiring  the  isolation  of  per¬ 
sons  suffering  from  contagious  diseases,  and  the  disinfection  of  dwell¬ 
ings,  etc. 

(b)  Gratuitous  service  to  the  poor. 

(c)  Fulfillment  of  duties  by  fluvial  medical  officer. 

(d)  The  charge  of  vaccination  against  smallpox. 

(c)  To  act  as  directors  of  any  sanitary  commissions  which  the 
National  Department  of  Hygiene  may  establish. 

(f)  To  present  a  monthly  report  of  department  activities,  including 
status  of  sanitary  conditions  in  the  several  districts. 

(g)  The  enforcement  of  sanitary  regulations  and  those  on  the  legal 
practice  of  medicine. 

Finally,  only  physicians  possessing  a  degree  from  the  Medical 
School  of  the  National  University  or  acceptable  to  the  latter,  in  the 
case  of  degrees  from  foreign  universities,  may  practice  medicine  in 
Paraguay,  and  the  presentation  of  the  diplomas  mentioned  for  reg¬ 
istry  in  the  National  Department  of  Hygiene  is  in  all  cases  a  necessary 
requisite.  This  requirement  applies  also  to  pharmacists  and  those 
employed  in  the  sale  of  pharmaceutical  specialties.  Every  infraction 
of  the  law  covering  the  legal  practice  of  medicine  or  pharmacy  shall 
be  punished,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  offense,  as  follows:  (!)•  By 
warning,  (2)  by  fine  of  from  100  to  1,000  pesos,  (3)  by  the  closing  of 
the  respective  establishment  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  months 
in  the  case  of  a  pharmacy  or  drug  store,  and  (4)  by  professional  inca¬ 
pacitation  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  years.  In  case  of  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  offense  the  National  Department  of  Hygiene  will  order 
the  publication  of  the  name  of  the  delinquent  in  the  local  press  in 
addition  to  the  imposition  of  a  fine. 


CourtMy  of  the  Direction  G^n^nlle  dee  Trnveui  Publice  of  Haiti 

THE  PALACE  OF  JUSTICE,  PORT  AU  PRINCE,  HAITI 


Tbe  splendid  new  Palace  of  Justice,  one  of  the  public  works  recently  completed  in  the  Haitian  capital,  was  inaugurated  September  30,  1928,  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  which  included  an  address  by  Commander  O.  A.  Duncan,  engineer  in  chief  of  the  General  Bureau  of  Public  Works,  and  a  benediction  by  tbe 
archbishop  of  Port  au  Prince.  On  the  following  day,  after  the  traditional  religious  ceremonies,  the  various  courts  officially  occupied  their  respective  chambers 
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The  International  Conference  of  American  States  on  Conciliation 
and  Arbitration  which,  in  response  to  the  invitation  of  President 
Coolidge,  assembled  in  the  Pan  American  Union  December  10,  1928, 
brought  its  deliberations  to  successful  conclusion  January  5,  when,  in 
the  Hall  of  the  Americas,  its  plenipotentiaries  placed  their  signatures 
and  affixed  the  seals  of  their  respective  governments  to  three  notable 
instruments  of  inter-American  solidarity  and  peace,  namely,  a  general 
convention  of  inter-American  conciliation,  a  general  treaty  of  inter- 
American  arbitration,  and  a  protocol  of  progressive  arbitration. 

In  his  address  at  the  inaugural  session  of  the  conference  President 
Coolidge  showed  how  the  Republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  in 
the  past  were  bound,  both  by  tradition  and  agreement,  to  seek  peaceful 
settlement  of  their  international  differences  and  disputes.  He  also 
cited  a  number  of  cases  in  which  such  disputes  had  been  satisfactorily 
adjusted  by  arbitration.  Now  abstention  from  force  is  the  funda¬ 
mental  rule  and  criterion  of  the  relationships  of  civilized  communities 
and  States,  and  the  essential  means  of  both  to  preserve  peace  is 
through  the  definite  machinery  of  adjudication  and  conciliation,  as 
provided  in  the  instruments  so  happily  elaborated  by  the  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries  of  the  20  Republics  represented  in  the  conference.  Moreover, 
as  Mr.  Hughes  has  very  justly  observed,  agreements  of  this  sort  tend 
to  remove  the  fear  of  hostilities,  in  that  they  do  not  simply  renounce 
war  in  general  terms,  but  specifically  provide  the  pacific  means  by 
which  war  may  be  not  only  renounced,  but  prevented.  To  quote 
Mr.  Kellogg,  the  chairman  of  the  conference: 

This  conference  will  go  down  in  history  as  having  accomplished  the  greatest 
step  forward  in  conciliation  and  arbitration.  You  have  adopted  two  multilateral 
treaties,  the  most  advanced  and  complete  ever  adopted  by  the  nations  of  the 
world.  This  demonstrates  that  the  nations  of  the  Pan  American  Union  are 
determined  to  establish  tribunals  and  machinery  for  the  prevention  of  war  by  the 
[>acific  settlement  of  all  disputes  l)etween  them. 
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The  most  assiduous  student  of  realities  may  well  regard  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  this  conference  as  the  harbinger  of  a  definite  change  in  the 
spirit  of  international  relations  in  general,  and  as  providing  that 
common  ground  on  which  the  American  peoples — more  closely  bound 
by  geography,  tradition,  and  common  aspirations  than  any  other 
group  in  the  world — can  move  forward  to  a  better  understanding  of 
each  other’s  needs  and  a  more  perfect  realization  of  their  common 
destiny. 

The  Governing  Board. 

By  a  curious  inadvertence  no  mention  has  heretofore  been  made  in 
these  “Notes”  of  one  of  the  most  important  and  vitally  interesting 
subjects  to  occupy,  in  recent  months,  the  attention  of  the  Governing 
Board,  namely,  the  appropriation  of  $200,000  by  the  Carnegie  Cor¬ 
poration  to  be  applied  toward  the  construction  of  an  office  building 
for  the  use  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  the  staff  and  activities  of 
which  have  long  outgrown  the  space  at  their  disposal. 

In  announcing  the  action  taken  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation, 
the  Hon.  Frank  B.  Kellogg,  chairman  of  the  board,  stated  that  the 
new  building  will  be  utilized  to  house  the  administrative  staff  of  the 
Union,  and  that  it  will  cost  appro.ximately  a  million  dollars. 

The  new  structure  will  be  located  on  the  triangular  plot  of  ground 
in  the  rear  of  the  present  building  occupied  by  the  Union  and  will  be 
bounded  on  the  north  by  C  Street,  on  the  east  by  Eighteenth  Street, 
and  on  the  south  by  Virginia  Avenue.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  in  an  act  passed  by  Congress  on  May  16,  1928,  allotted 
to  the  Pan  American  Union  this  plot  of  ground,  on  which  now  stands 
one  of  the  temporary  buildings  erected  during  the  War.  Preliminary 
plans  for  the  new  building  have  been  drawn  and  submitted  by  the 
architects,  but  no  date  has  been  fixed  for  beginning  the  work  of  con¬ 
struction.  It  may  be  added  that  the  new  building  will  release  ample 
space  in  the  main  building  for  international  conferences  and,  also, 
for  much  more  comprehensive  exhibits  by  the  Governments,  members 
of  the  Pan  American  Union,  than  possible  heretofore. 

On  learning  of  the  appropriation  the  Governing  Board  adopted  a 
resolution  expressing  the  deep  appreciation  of  the  board  for  the 
generous  gift  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  a  gift  which  will  enable 
the  Pan  American  Union  to  still  further  extend  the  work  of  Pan 
American  solidarity  and  cooperation  in  which  Mr.  Carnegie  was  so 
greatly  interested. 

During  the  month  of  January  the  final  details  of  the  preparations 
for  the  Pan  American  Trade  Mark  Conference  were  completed. 
An  account  of  the  proceedings  of  this  conference,  provided  for  by 
resolution  of  the  Sixth  International  Conference  of  American  States 
and  the  preparations  for  which  were  entrusted  to  a  special  committee 
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of  the  Governing  Board  consisting  of  Their  Excellencies  Doctor 
Ferrara,  the  Ambassador  of  Cuba,  Doctor  Recinos,  the  Minister  of 
Guatemala,  and  Doctor  Zaldiimbide,  the  Minister  from  Ecuador, 
will  appear  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 

The  Counsellor’s  Office. 

The  Counsellor  announces  that  the  United  Service  Orchestra, 
which  includes  90  pieces,  wdll  give  its  Sixth  Concert  (the  forty-fourth 
of  Latin  American  music)  in  the  Hall  of  the  Americas  in  the  Pan 


C’ourtesy  of  National  Woman’s  Party 

DRA.  ERNESTINA  LOPEZ  DE  NELSON 

Representative  of  Argentina  on  the  Inter-American  Commission  of 
Women,  and  member  of  the  distinguished  group  of  Argentine  edu¬ 
cators  now  on  tour  in  the  United  States,  an  account  of  which  will 
appear  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Bulletin 


American  Union  on  the  evening  of  April  2.  One  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  numbers  of  the  program  will  be  the  symphonic  poem  La  voz  de 
las  calles  (The  voice  of  the  streets)  by  the  noted  Chilean  composer 
Humberto  Allende,  which  will  be  heard  for  the  first  time  in  orchestral 
form  in  the  United  States.  Another  attractive  novelty  will  be  an 
interesting  four  part  suite  by  one  of  Uruguay’s  younger  composers 
Luis  Clarzeau  Mortet.  It  may  be  added  that  the  program  of  this 
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concert  will  not  only  be  broadcast  as  usual  from  station  NAA,  j 
but  also  over  the  entire  Columbian  network  of  stations,  as  follows:  1 


It  should  be  noted  that  Station  WABC,  mentioned  above,  has  a 
short  wave  length  which  should  enable  it  to  be  heard  throughout  the 
Latin  American  countries. 

The  counsellor  also  reports  the  receipt  early  in  January  of  mail, 
via,  the  Pan  American  Airways,  from  that  indefatigable  Pan  Ameri¬ 
canist,  William  E.  Pulliam,  receiver  general  of  customs  in  the  Domin¬ 
ican  Republic.  “Thus,”  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Pulliam,  “the  old-time 
Santo  Domingo,  the  first  permanent  settlement  in  the  Americas,  and 
more  than  400  years  ago  its  metropolis — also  now  in  the  way  of  rapid 
communication — is  brought  much  nearer  to  the  actual  metropolis  of 
to-day.  New  York  City.” 

The  United  States  Army  Band,  90  musicians  strong,  and  which,  as 
previously  intimated,  is  to  give  a  series  of  60  concerts  in  the  Ibero- 
American  Exposition  soon  to  open  in  Seville,  will,  it  is  learned,  sail 
from  New  York  May  4.  A  large  number  of  selections  in  these  con¬ 
certs  of  New  World  music  consists  of  folk  music  which  will  have  its 
first  European  rendition  in  Seville.  The  band  repertoire  will  also 
include  a  number  of  arrangements  and  compositions  by  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  Portuguese  composers,  including  full  band  scores, 
permission  to  use  which  was  obtained  through  the  good  offices  of 
Hon.  Fred  C.  Deering,  United  States  Minister  to  Portugal.  A  com¬ 
mittee  of  public-spirited  citizens  in  Washington  is  planning  for  a 


W’OR  — New  York 

WABC  — Richmond  Hill,  N.  Y. 

WNAC  — Boston. 

WCAO  — Baltimore. 

WBKW— Buffalo. 

WJAS  — Pittsburgh. 

WICC  —  Bridgejmrt. 

WE.AN  — Providence. 

WFAN  — Philadelphia. 

WFBL  — Syracuse. 

WLBW— Oil  City,  Pa. 

WMAL — Washington,  D.  C. 
WHK  — Cleveland. 

WSPD  —Toledo. 

WGHP  — Detroit. 

WBBM  — Chicago. 

KMBC  — Kansas  City. 

WIBW  — To|wka. 

W  WNC — Asheville. 

WL.\C  — Nashville. 

WBRC  — Birmingham. 

WDSU  — New  Orleans. 


KFH  — Wichita,  Kans. 

KFJF  — Oklahoma  City. 
KMTR — Los  Angeles. 

KYA  — San  Francisco. 

KEX  — Portland,  Oreg. 

KLZ  — Denver. 

WISN  — Milwaukee. 

W  M  AQ  — Chicago. 

WADC  — Akron. 

WKRC  — Cincinnati. 

WO  WO — Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
KMOX— St.  Louis. 

WTAR  —Norfolk,  Va. 

WDOD  — Chattanooga. 

WREC  — Memphis. 

KOIL  — Council  Bluffs. 

KTS.\  — San  Antonio. 

KTAT  — Fort  Worth. 

KG  A  — Spokane. 

KDYL  — Salt  Lake  City. 
WCCO  — Minneapolis-St.  Paid. 
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special  function  to  be  given  to  the  Army  band  prior  to  its  departure. 
This  “Despedida”  will  probably  take  place  in  the  latter  part  of  April, 
and  it  is  the  intention  of  those  in  charge  to  include  in  the  program  of 
the  evening  not  only  instrumental  selections  from  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  the  New  World  Republics,  but  to  feature  typical  dances  and 
vocal  selections  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula  and  the  New  World. 

Foreign  Trade  Adviser’s  Office. 

The  Foreign  Trade  Adviser’s  Office  announces  the  publication  in 
the  near  future  of  the  sixth  edition — revised  and  corrected  to  date — 
of  Seeing  South  America,  a  200-page  profusely  illustrated  publication, 
the  first  edition  of  which  appeared  several  years  ago,  and  which,  it 
may  be  added,  has  been  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  series  of  trade 
publications  prepared  in  the  Trade  Adviser’s  office.  It  will  be  closely 
followed,  Mr.  Reid  states,  by  its  complement  and  chief  competitor  in 
popular  favor.  The  Ports  and  Harbors  oj  South  America,  also  in  its 
sixth  edition. 

Among  the  interesting  information  gleaned  during  the  month  from 
the  Trade  Adviser’s  numerous  visitors  is  the  following:  That  official 
plans  are  under  way  looking  toward  the  strengthening  of  the  tobacco- 
growing  industry  in  the  Dominican  Republic;  that  railroad  and  steam¬ 
ship  agencies  operating  between  east  and  west  coast  ports  and  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone  are  interested  in  the  reported  assemblage  in  the 
latter  of  an  important  group  of  women  some  time  during  the  coming 
summer;  that  New  York  City  may  in  the  near  future  investigate  the 
traffic  and  transportation  problems  of  the  larger  cities  of  South 
America;  that  the  system  of  “chain  stores” — general  stores,  including 
grocery  and  other  stocks — is  making  marked  headway  in  the  Domin¬ 
ican  Republic,  where  the  18  operated  by  the  corporation  La  Romana 
enjoy  great  popularity  and  prosperity,  the  13-month  simplified  calen¬ 
dar,  now  so  largely  advocated  by  United  States  business  interests, 
being  the  basis  of  their  up-to-date  accounting  system;  and  that  Mr. 
L.  L.  Esterbrook  of  the  Internacional  Institute  of  Agriculture,  Rome, 
is  about  to  confer  in  person  with  the  respective  Ministers  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  in  the  Central  American  countries  with  respect  to  the  forthcoming 
agricultural  census,  which  will  be  taken  in  most  countries  of  the  world 
in  1930. 

The  Library. 

The  librarian,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Babcock,  reports  that  during  the 
month  of  January  the  library  was  enriched  by  the  addition  of  298 
new  volumes  and  pamphlets  wffiich,  while  representing  practically 
every  country  in  the  Pan  American  Union,  were  mainly  donations 
from  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Mexico,  Argentina,  Peru,  and  Panama 
in  the  order  named.  During  the  same  period  several  new  magazines 
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have  also  been  added  to  the  long  list  already  available  in  the  library  I 
and  on  the  reading-room  tables.  The  titles  are  as  follows: 

Boletin  de  Caminos. — Organ  of  the  Junta  Departamental  de  Caminos,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Medellin,  Colombia,  by  the  Direccidn  General  de  Caminos.  The  elev¬ 
enth  number  appeared  November,  1928.  22  p. 

Boletin  de  Informacidn  Vied. — Published  in  Washington  by  the  Pan  American 
Confederation  of  Highway  Education.  The  cover  of  Volume  1,  No.  1,  Novem¬ 
ber,  1928,  carries  the  interesting  statement  that  it  is  published  in  the  interests 
of  road  expansion  in  all  the  Americas.  The  first  copy  is  fully  illustrated  and 
contains  15  pages. 

Boletin  del  Auto  Club  de  El  Salvador. — Published  under  the  direction  of  Andris 
Rodriguez  L.,  San  Salvador.  Ano  1,  No.  1.  June  30,  1928.  19  pp. 

Cundinamarca:  Boletin  de  la  Contadurla. — Repdblica  de  Colombia.  Informa¬ 
tion,  statistics,  finances.  A  monthly  publication  under  the  direction  of  Miguel 
Diaz  Jiminez.  Second  epoch.  Volume  1,  No.  1.  January,  1928.  35  pp. 

El  Economista. — A  semimonthly  financial  journal  published  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Francisco  Borja  Bolado,  Mexico  City.  V^olume  1,  No.  1.  September  1, 
1928.  31  pp. 

Reviata  Cafetera  de  Colombia. — Organ  of  the  National  Federation  of  Coffee 
Growers  of  Bogotd.  Volume  1,  No.  1,  November,  1928.  36  pp.,  illustrated. 

Reviata  Santander. — Organ  of  the  Secretaria  de  Fomento  y  Obras  Piiblicas  of 
the  Department  of  Santander.  Published  in  Bucaramanga,  Columbia.  Volume 
1,  No.  1,  January,  1928.  12  pp.,  illustrated. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  visitors  during  the  month  was  Mr. 
Jos4  Luna  y  Parra  of  the  Department  of  Libraries  in  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Education  of  Mexico.  Mr.  Luna  y  Parra  comes  to  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  modern  library  methods  and 
obtaining  special  data  for  the  use  of  the  department  mentioned.  In 
this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Miss  Esperan/.a  Velazquez 
Bringas,  formerly  chief  of  the  Department  of  Libraries  in  the  men¬ 
tioned  ministry,  has  recently  been  appointed  Director  of  the  National 
Library  of  Me.xico.  Those  of  her  L^nited  States  colleagues  who  were 
privileged  last  year  to  come  into  personal  contact  with  this  progressive 
young  librarian,  during  the  sessions  of  the  American  Library  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  West  Baden,  Ind.,  will  join  with  the  Bulletin  in  wishing 
her  every  success  in  the  important  new  duties  she  has  just  assumed. 

The  Government  of  Uruguay  has  recently  appointed  its  technical 
commission  on  bibliography  to  cooperate  with  the  Pan  American 
Union  in  working  out  a  program  for  the  conference  of  the  Inter- 
American  Commission  of  Expert  Bibliographers.  The  members  are 
as  follows;  Arturo  Scarone,  Director  of  the  National  Library,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Commission;  Rafael  Algorta  Camuso,  Librarian  of  the 
School  of  Medicina;  Eduardo  Hon6n,  Librarian  of  the  School  of  Law; 
Lucas  Herrera,  Librarian  of  the  School  of  Engineering;  Antonio 
Magnasco,  Librarian  of  the  School  of  Architecture;  Eduardo  Mendoza, 
Librarian  of  the  School  of  Agriculture;  Luis  Dayvieri,  Librarian  of 
the  School  of  Commerce,  all  of  the  University  of  Uruguay;  Otto 
Miguel  Clone,  Librarian  of  the  Section  of  Secondary  and  Preparatory 
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Eklucation;  and  Sebastian  Morey,  Librarian  of  the  Pedagogical 
Museum. 

A  total  of  562  requests  for  information,  each  entailing  considerable 
research  work  on  the  part  of  the  library  staff,  was  received  during 
the  month  of  January.  This  represents  a  very  considerable  advance 
on  the  monthly  average  of  such  requests  during  1928,  which  was 
approximately  250. 

The  annual  index  to  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union  for 
1928  is  now  available,  and  copies  will  be  supplied  by  the  librarian 
upon  application. 

Requests  from  publishers  to  have  their  periodicals  placed  on  the 
Bulletin  exchange  list  are  frequently  received  by  the  librarian. 
Unfortunately  the  demand  for  exchanges — in  all  three  editions — has 
so  outrun  budgetary  limits  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  keep  them 
within  a  definite  number  of  copies,  now  completely  allocated.  This 
will  explain  why  the  librarian  is  so  often  unable  to  accede  to  such 
requests. 

Outstanding  among  the  new  publications  dealing  with  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  recently  accessioned  the  following  may  be  briefly  mentioned: 

Caminos,  by  Francisco  Mardones,  C.  E.,  formerly  professor  in  the  University 
of  Chile,  etc.;  Santiago,  1928.  In  his  preface  the  author  states  that  this  work  is 
designed  to  supply  the  lack  of  one  in  Spanish  giving  the  fundamental  principles 
of  actual  practice  in  highway  construction,  such  principles  being  now  definitely 
established  for  some  time  to  come.  The  book  is  intended  in  large  part  for  persons 
interested  in  public  roads,  and  more  especially  for  those  connected  in  any  capacity 
with  highway  services.  Some  technical  chaiders  for  engineers  are,  however, 
included. 

Short  History  of  .\gricultural  Extension  Work  in  the  United  States  (178.5- 
192.1),  by  Alfred  Charles  True. 

The  Statistical  Division. 

In  addition  to  its  full  complement  of  routine  work,  the  Statistical 
Division  has  during  the  month  just  closed  prepared  for  publication 
the  report  covering  the  United  States  Trade  with  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  Countries  in  the  Year  1928,  the  complete  text  and  figures  of  which 
w  ill  be  found  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Bulletin.  Attention  is  directed 
by  a  footnote  to  a  fact  too  often  ignored  in  the  reading  and  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  these  statistics,  namely,  that  in  accordance  with  its  established 
system.  United  States  statistics  credit  commodities  in  considerable 
quantities,  imported  from  and  exported  to  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  via 
ports  situated  in  neighboring  countries,  not  to  the  Republics  of  Bolivia 
and  Paraguay,  but  to  the  countries  in  which  such  ports  of  entry  or 
departure  are  located. 

The  Foreign  Trade  Reports  of  Costa  Rica,  Paraguay,  and  Colombia 
are  now'  in  press,  and  the  division  has  in  preparation  for  early  publi¬ 
cation  similar  reports  on  Chile  and  Panama. 

21«G1— 29— Hull.  2 - 5 
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AROENTINE  VISITORS  AT  THE  WHITE  HOl'SE,  WASHINGTON 

The  prograni  arranKeil  (nr  the  entertainment  of  the  Argentine  educators  visiting  the  I'nitecI  States  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Argentine-American  Cultural  Institute  included,  during  their  stay  in  the  National 
Ca|)ital,  a  call  at  the  E\e<-utive  Mansion  where  they  were  received  by  President  Coolidge.  In  this  group 
a|)j>ear,  from  left  to  right:  Dr.  Carlos  A.  Ahele<to.  chemist  of  the  National  Bureau  of  f'hemistry;  Sr. 
K(luardo  Radi  Prayones,  presolent  of  a  stmient  organization:  Dr.  Ventura  Morera,  professor  of  biological 
analysis  and  biochemistry  of  the  I'niversity  of  Buenos  Aires:  .Mr.  Laurence  Duggan,  the  conductor  of 
the  party:  Miss  Elena  M.  .Vbele<lo.  primary  school  teacher:  Dr.  Juan  Bordaram|>4.  inspector  of  the  city 
board  of  health.  Buenos  .\ires:  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe.  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  I'nion;  Sr.  Julian 
Enci.so.  Charg#  d’AIIaires  ad  interim  of  .Argentina:  President  Coolidge:  Mr.  Ernesto  Nelson,  former  suiier- 
visor  of  secondary,  normal,  and  s|)ecial  education  in  Argentina,  director  of  the  excursion;  Prof.  V’ictor 
Mercante,  former  dean  of  the  teachers’  college  of  the  University  of  l>a  Plata:  MLss  Helma  G.  Rojo, 
teacher  of  English  at  Itoys’  high  .school:  Dr.  Atilio  Vadone,  head  physician  of  a  clinic  in  medical  school  of 
University  of  Buenos  .\ires:  Miss  Alicia  Nelson;  Dr.  Elvira  V.  I/opez.  former  head  of  girls’  high  .school  and 
normal  school;  Mrs.  Estela  V.  Semino,  teacher  at  girls’  high  school  and  normal  school;  Mr.  Ramon  Garcia, 
student  in  engineering  college  of  University  of  Buenos  .\ires;  Miss  Lidia  Abeledo,  primary  school 
teacher;  Prof.  Erasmo  Justo  Mufioz,  profesttor  of  technology  and  motors 


The  Division  of  Education. 

The  Division  of  Education  reports  the  very  considerable  interest 
evinced,  recently,  in  Latin  American  countries  by  the  various  organ¬ 
izations  of  women  in  Washington,  both  national  and  local.  This  is 
undttuhtedly  one  of  the  direct  results  of  the  recent  visit  of  the  division 
chief  to  South  America — an  interest  which  can  hardly  fail  to  he 
greatly  reinforced  by  the  visit  of  the  group  of  Argentine  educators 
which,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Instituto  Cultural  Argentino-Norte- 
americano  (The  Argentina-United  States  Cultural  Institute)  and  the 
Institute  of  International  Education  of  New  York  City,  is  making 
an  extended  visit  to  some  of  the  principal  educational  centers  of  the 
United  States,  including  a  stay  of  eight  days  in  Washington.  It  may 
he  added  that  the  division  has  arranged  an  unusually  full  and  inter¬ 
esting  program  for  these  visitors  while  in  Washington,  both  from  the 
educational  and  social  points  of  view,  a  detailed  account  of  the  full 
itinerary  of  which  will  appear  in  a  later  edition  of  the  Bulletin. 
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The  division  reports  that  it  has  collected  detailed  information  on 
the  education  of  the  deaf  and  mentally  deficient  housed  in  institu¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States.  This  information,  collected  for  the  use 
of  a  South  American  educator,  is  now  available  for  the  use  of  all 
workers  who  are  interested  in  this  important  aspect  of  modern  edu¬ 
cation.  Similar  information  is  heinj;  collected  on  the  methods  for 
teaching;  the  blind  now  in  use  in  the  United  States.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  schools  for  the  blind  in  this  country  have  been  most  helpful 
in  forwarding  pertinent  data  and  material  on  this  subject,  in  response 
to  a  request  from  an  institute  for  the  blind  in  Chile. 

Division  of  Agricultural  Cooperation. 

Mr.  Adrian!,  Chief  of  Division,  announces  that  the  report  of  the 
Permanent  Commission  of  the  Governing  Board  on  Agricultural 
Cooperation,  submitted  to  the  Board  at  its  December  meeting,  by 
Dr.  Enrique  Olay  a.  Minister  of  Colombia  and  Chairman  of  the 
Commission,  is  now  available  in  mimeographed  form.  The  report, 
which,  in  addition  to  the  signature  of  Dr.  Olaya,  carries  those  of 
Sr.  Juan  Vicente  Ramirez,  Charge  d’.Vffaires  of  Paraguay,  and  Sr. 
Manuel  Zavala,  Charg6  d’Affaires  of  Nicaragua,  is  in  effect  a  sug¬ 
gested  program  for  the  Inter-*Vmerican  Conference  on  Agriculture 
which  is  e.xpected  to  assemble  at  a  not  too  distant  date,  still  to  be 
set.  The  program  itself  is  divided  into  three  sections,  the  first  of 
which  is  devoted  to  the  fundamental  problems  of  agricultural  tech¬ 
nique,  the  second  to  the  economic  problems  directly  related  to  agri¬ 
culture,  while  the  third  is  largely  taken  up  with  problems  leading  to 
and  growing  from  plant  and  animal  quarantine  with  the  correspond¬ 
ing  methods  of  sanitary  control. 

In  addition  to  the  national  cooperative  agricultural  commissions 
already  appointed  by  the  respective  American  Government  and  pre¬ 
viously  mentioned  in  the  Bulletin,  Mr.  Adrian!  reports  the  following 
new  appointments: 

Argentina:  .St'fior  Dr.  Jo8^:  H.  8ekk£s,  Jefe  clc  la  .Secfi6n  de  Folicfa  Sanitaria  de 
la  Dircfcidn  General  de  Ganaderia;  Senor  InReniero  .\gr6noiuo  JauquIn  Granel, 
Jefe  de  la  Seeeidn  Poliefa  do  los  Venetales  de  la  Direecidn  General  de  .\Rrifultura 
y  Defensa  .\gn'eola;  SeAor  Ingeniero  .\gr6noino  Luis  M.  del.  Cahril,  Sub- 
Direetor  General  de  EnseAanza  .\gricola. 

Chile:  Seftor  Don  Ram6n  Cruz  Montt;  Seftor  Don  Francisco  Rojas  Huneeus, 
Director  del  Dcpartamento  de  .Vgricnlttira;  Seftor  Don  Ernesto  Maldonado, 
Director  del  Dcpartamento  de  Tierras  y  Colonizaciftn;  Seftor  Don  Roberto 
OpAZo,  Jefe  del  Servicio  de  Divulgaeiftn  y  Propaganda  .\gricola;  Seftor  Don 
Carlos  Camacho,  Jefe  del  Servicio  de  Poliefa  Sanitaria  Vegetal;  Seftor  Don 
.\Rf8TiDEs  RamIrez,  Jcfc  del  Servicio  de  Ganaderia  y  Poliefa  Sanitaria  .\nimal. 

Urugnnij:  Seftor  Ingeniero  Roberto  Sundberc,  Director  de  .\gronomia; 
Seftor  Dr.  Rafael  MuSoz  Xim^.nez,  Inspector  Nacional  de  Poliefa  Sanitaria 
Animal;  Seftor  Ingeniero  Pedro  Men£ndez  Lees,  Decano  de  la  Facnltad  de 
.\gronomia. 
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Venezueln:  Scfior  Dr.  Alfredo  Jah.\;  Senor  Don  Andres  Ibarra;  Sciior  Don 
Roberto  RamIrez. 

The  reiuttining  countries  still  to  be  heard  from  are:  Bolivia,  Costa 
Rica,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Me.xico,  Nicaragua,  and  Peru. 

The  Bulletin  Division. 

The  notes  on  nonpolitical  topics  of  current  interest  in  the  countries 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  which  appear  monthly  in  the  section 
immediately  following  these  “Notes,”  reveal  to  the  casual  readei 
almost  none  of  the  laborious  effort  which  has  been  necessary  to  place 
them  before  him.  Each  mail  steamer  from  the  south  brings  to  the 
Pan  American  Union  its  weighty  installment  of  official  papers — the 
“Congressional  Records”  of  the  respective  Republics — of  dailies,  of 
weekly  and  monthly  magazines  in  lighter  vein  or  in  the  more  pon¬ 
derous  style  of  the  learned  society.  These  are  scanned  country  by 
country,  month  by  month,  and  a  brief  record,  in  three  languages,  of 
the  most  important  events  in  at  least  12  great  fields  of  human  effort 
and  activity  is  set  before  the  Bulletin  reader.  Naturally,  there  is 
always  an  embarrassment  of  riches  from  which  to  select.  The 
compiler  is  constantly  torn  between  items  of  diverse  nature  and 
interest.  Is  the  new  modern  hospital  in  A  more  important  than 
the  latest  sanitary  regulations  in  the  port  of  B,  or  the  projected 
agricultural  cooperative  movement  in  C?  For,  alas,  the  pages  of  the 
Bulletin  are  limited  in  number,  and  budgetary  conditions  do  not 
warrant  the  expansion  necessary  to  include  all  that  should,  or  as  it 
often  seems,  must  be  said. 

Occasionally  it  happens  that  a  mail  does  not  come  through  promptly 
or  that  a  file  of  newspapers  is  for  some  inexplicable  reason  incomplete, 
with  the  result  that  there  is  a  temporary  dearth  of  news  in  the  case 
of  a  certain  Republic — for  Bulletin  news  is  absolutely  authentic. 
And  right  here  the  editor  wishes  gratefully  to  acknowledge  the 
heljiful  coojieration  of  several  members  of  the  governing  board  in 
regularly'  transmitting  to  the  Union  news  items  of  outstanding  interest 
with  regard  to  their  respective  countries — a  service  also  rendered  by 
a  few,  too  few',  of  the  consuls  general. 

Looking  back  over  a  period  of  years,  each  Bult.etin  compiler 
comes  to  feel  spiritually  at  home  in  each  of  the  countries  whose  press 
is  thus  scanned  and  analyzed,  whether  or  not  he  has  ever  visited 
them  in  the  flesh.  Certain  persons  whose  names,  like  familiar  faces, 
continually  appear  in  connection  w'ith  progress  in  agriculture,  in 
economic  movements,  in  public  health  and  child  w'elfare,  seem  like 
old  friends,  respected  and  cherished.  Reading  the  papers,  the 
compiler  notes  the  genesis  of  new'  ideas  and  senses  the  rising  tides  of 
new'  movements.  Among  these  are,  notably,  two  which  show'  no 
sign  of  pausing  in  their  upward  course:  One,  material,  good  roads; 
the  other,  both  material  and  idealistic,  ordered  social  welfare. 


AUGENTINA-BKAZIL 


SuppLEMENTAHV  BOUNDARY  CONVENTION. — On  October  23,  1928, 
after  congressional  approval,  the  President  of  Brazil  ratified  the  sup¬ 
plementary  convention  between  Argentina  and  Brazil  on  boundaries, 
which  was  signed  in  Buenos  Aires  on  December  27,  1927.  (Diario 
OjfictaJ,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  October  28,  1928.) 

BRAZIL-COLOMBIA 

Boundary  treaty. — On  November  15,  1928,  a  treaty  on  inter¬ 
national  boundaries  was  signed  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  by  Dr.  Octavio 
Mangabeira,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Brazil,  and  Dr.  Garcia 
Ortiz,  Minister  of  Colombia  in  Brazil.  This  brings  to  a  close  a 
boundary  dispute  dating  back  to  the  treaties  of  1750  and  1777 
between  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  crowns.  The  present  treaty  is 
an  outgrowth  of  the  proces  verbal  signed  in  Washington  March  4, 
1925,  by  representatives  of  Brazil,  Colombia,  and  Peru  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  which  nation  had  been 
requested  by  the  interested  countries  to  use  its  good  offices  to  com¬ 
pose  the  difficulties  which  had  arisen  between  them.  {Jornal  do 
lirasil,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  November  16,  1928.) 

BRAZIL-PERU 

Wireless  communication. — A  convention  between  Brazil  and 
Peru  on  direct  wireless  communication,  to  be  carried  on  between 
the  stations  of  Cruzeiro  do  Sul,  Brazil,  and  Iquitos,  Peru,  was  signed 
in  Lima  on  November  15,  1928.  {Jornal  do  Brasil,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
November  10,  1928.) 

BRAZIL-URUGUAY 

Approval  of  sanitary  convention. — The  convention  signed 
between  Brazil  and  Uruguay  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
regulations  on  venereal  diseases  in  the  frontier  zone  of  each  country 
was  approved  by  the  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  Uruguay 
on  October  9,  1928.  Since  it  had  been  ratified  by  the  Congress  and 
President  of  Brazil,  the  decree  having  been  signed  on  August  7,  1928, 
the  exchange  of  ratifications  was  effected  in  Montevideo  on  Novem¬ 
ber  15, 1928.  {Diario  Official,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  August  11, 1928;  Diario 
OJicial,  Montevideo,  November  6,  1928;  La  Manana,  Montevideo, 
November  15,  1928.) 
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Exchange  of  uatifications. — Instruments  of  ratification  of  the 
convention  of  February  16,  1928,  amending  the  treaty  of  Jul\  22, 
1918,  concerning  the  use  of  the  5,376,078  gold  pesos  payable  by  Uru¬ 
guay  to  Brazil,  were  exchanged  between  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  of  Uruguay  and  the  Charge  d’Affaires  of  Brazil  in  Montevideo 
on  November  15,  1928.  {La  Manana,  Montevideo,  November  15, 
1928;  Jornal  do  Brasil,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  February  18,  1928.) 

CHILE-PAN  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 

Pan  American  conventions. — The  conventions  on  the  uniformity 
of  nomenclature  for  the  classification  of  merchandise  and  on  the 
publicity  of  customs  documents,  both  signed  May  3,  1923,  at  the 
Fifth  International  Conference  of  American  States  held  in  Santiago, 
were  approved  by  the  President  of  Chile  July  30,  1928,  after  ratifi¬ 
cation  by  Congress.  {Dlario  Ojicial,  Santiago,  September  8,  1928.) 

COLOMBIA 

Postal  conventions. — By  a  law  of  October  11,  1928,  the  Congress 
and  President  of  Colombia  ratified  the  Universal  Postal  Convention 
of  Stockholm  with  the  supplementary  conventions  signed  on  August 
28,  1924,  at  the  VIII  Imiversal  Postal  Congress  which  met  in  that 
city.  Law  No.  (iO  of  the  same  date  ratifies  the  Pan  American  Postal 
Convention,  the  regulations  for  its  e.xecution,  and  the  additional 
agreements  signed  on  November  9,  1926,  in  Mexico,  together  with 
the  final  protocols.  {Dlario  Ojicial,  Bogota,  October  16,  1928.) 

COLOMBIA-COSTA  RICA 

Professional  degrees. — By  Law  No.  56,  of  October  8,  1928, 
the  Colombian  Congress  and  President  approved  the  convention  on 
the  mutual  recognition  of  professional  degrees  between  Colombia 
and  Costa  Rica.  {Dlario  Ojicial,  Bogota,  October  13,  1928.) 

COLOMBIA-PANAMA 

Extradition  treaty. — Law  No.  57  signed  by  the  President  of 
Colombia  on  October  9,  1928,  approved  the  extradition  treaty  between 
Panama  and  Colombia  signed  in  Panama  on  December  24,  1927. 
{Diario  Ojicial,  Bogota,  October  15,  1928.) 

CUBA-PAN  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 

Convention  on  private  international  law. — Since  this  con¬ 
vention,  signed  at  the  Sixth  International  Conference  of  American 
States  held  in  Habana  in  February,  1928,  has  been  ratified  by  Cuba 
and  by  Panama,  said  ratifications  having  been  deposited  in  the 
Pan  American  Union  on  May  20,  1928,  and  October  26,  1928,  respec¬ 
tively,  the  convention,  according  to  Article  4,  is  effective  in  these 
Republics  30  days  after  the  date  of  deposit  of  the  latter  ratification. 
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{Gacetii  Official,  Habana,  edicion  extraordinaria  No.  16,  Nov.  10, 
1928.) 

PERU-PAN  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 

Treaty  for  the  avoidance  or  prevention  of  conflicts  be¬ 
tween  American  States. — On  October  23,  1928,  after  approval  by 
Congress,  with  a  reservation,  the  President  of  Peru  ratified  the  treaty 
for  the  avoidance  or  prevention  of  conflicts  between  the  American 
States,  signed  at  the  Fifth  Pan  American  Conference  in  Santiago, 
Chile,  on  March  25,  1923.  {La  Prensa,  Lima,  Oct.  31,  1928.)  The 
ratification  was  deposited  in  the  Chilean  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
on  December  26,  1928. 

UNITED  STATES-PANAMA,  ETC. 

Peace  pact. — On  November  14,  1928,  the  National  Assembly  of 
Panama  unanimously  ratified  the  pact  for  the  renunciation  of  war 
after  the  reading  of  a  committee  report,  which  said  in  part:  “  .  .  . 
We  are  pleased  to  report  that,  in  our  opinion,  this  treaty  responds 
to  a  universal  desire  for  peace  and  that  the  Republic  of  Panama  has 
done  well  in  adhering  to  it.  ...”  {Star  and  Herald,  Panama, 
November  15,  1928.) 

URUGUAY 

Bibliographical  commission. — In  accordance  with  a  resolution  on 
international  bibliography  approved  by  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  in  its  session  of  May  2,  1928,  the  Government 
of  Uruguay  has  approved  a  special  honorary  commission  headed  by 
Sr.  Arturo  Scarone,  Director  of  the  National  Library,  to  cooperate 
with  the  Pan  American  Union  in  the  organization  of  bibliographical 
work  in  the  several  American  Republics. 

International  convention  on  circulation  of  automobiles. — 
By  virtue  of  a  legislative  decree  of  October  10,  1928,  President 
(’amplsteguy  was  authorized  to  ratify  the  international  conventions 
on  the  circulation  of  automobiles  and  international  highway  traffic, 
signed  in  Paris  on  April  24,  1926.  {Diario  Oficial,  Montevideo, 
Nov.  6,  1928.) 

Uruguayan  Legation  in  Panama. — The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  of  Panama  has  established  a  legation  in  Panama,  appointing 
as  its  first  Minister  Senor  Luis  Saavedra,  hitherto  first  secretary  of 
the  Uruguayan  Legation  in  Paris.  Prior  to  this  action  the  Uruguayan 
Government  had  maintained  only  a  consulate  in  Panama. 

URUGUAY-PAN  AMERICAN’  REPUBLICS 

Approval  of  Pan  American  sanitary  code. — On  October  15, 
1928,  the  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  Uruguay  approved 
the  Pan  American  sanitary  code  and  its  supplementary  protocol 
signed  in  Habana  on  November  14,  1924,  and  Lima,  October  12,  1927, 
respectively.  {Diario  Oficial,  Montevideo,  Nov.  6,  1928.) 
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VENEZUELA 


Venezuelan  participation  in  international  conferences. — 
Aocordiiifr  to  information  from  various  sources,  Venezuela  has  offi¬ 
cially  participated  during;  the  last  si.x  months  in  the  Eighth  Inter¬ 
national  Dairy  C’ongress,  inaugurated  in  lx>ndon  on  June.  27,  1928; 
the  Nineteenth  International  Congress  Against  Alcoholism,  held  in 
Antwerp  from  August  20  to  25,  1928;  the  Eighth  Congress  of  Mathe¬ 
matics,  opened  in  Bologna  on  September  3,  1928;  the  International 
Telegraphic  Conference,  which  met  in  Brussels  on  September  10, 
1928;  the  International  Agricultural  Institute,  inaugurated  in  Rome 
on  October  10,  1928;  the  Conference  on  Conciliation  and  Arbitration 
opened  in  Washington  on  December  10,  1928;  the  International 
Conference  of  Civil  Aeronautics,  which  took  place  in  Washington  on 
December  12,  13,  and  14,  1928;  the  International  Congress  of  Hygiene 
and  Tropical  Medicine,  called  to  meet  in  Cairo  on  December  15,  1928, 
and  tbe  Pan  American  Medical  Congress  held  in  Ilabana  from 
December  29,  1928,  to  January  3,  1929. 


BOLIVIA 


New'  banking  and  monetary  legislation. — The  E.xecutive 
recently  promulgated  a  new  general  banking  law’,  and  also  a  new  law 
relating  to  monetary  reform,  which  jirovides  for  the  reopening  of  the 
national  mint  in  Potosl  for  the  coining  of  gold.  The  law  also  estab¬ 
lished  the  rate  of  1,830  pesos  at  which  the  Central  Bank  will  buy  each 
kilogram  of  pure  gold. 

CHILE 

Recent  legislation. — Among  important  laws,  decrees,  and  regu¬ 
lations  recently  issued  are  the  following: 

Institute  of  Industrial  Credit. — A  decree  approved  the  incorporation  of  tliis 
institute,  to  he  established  in  Santiago  under  the  su|K*rvision  of  the  Sui)erinten- 
deney  of  Banks  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  credit  to  industrial  organ! /.at ions 
under  certain  conditions. 

Stock  comjMnies. — A  general  law  on  this  subject  was  enacted  by  Congress. 

Irrigation. — A  law  determines  the  procedure  for  undertaking  thij  work,  estab- 
I'shes  zones  for  obligatory  irrigation,  and  makes  other  |)ertinent  provisions. 

Public  assistance  and  social  welfare. — A  decree  reorganizes  the  public  assistance 
and  social  welfare  services,  placing  them  under  the  Central  Charity  Boanl. 

Ijobor  union  organization. — An  Executive  decree  lays  down  regulations  for 
Law  No.  4057  of  September  29,  1924,  on  labor  union  organization. 
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Revision  of  social  welfare  laws. — A  commission  has  been 
appointed  by  the  President  to  suggest  amendments  deemed  advisable 
to  the  laws  on  private  employees,  compulsory  workers’  insurance, 
labor  contract,  and  labor  union  oi^anization. 

COLOMBIA 

Preservation  of  order. — On  October  29,  1928,  the  President 
signed  Law  No.  69  passed  by  Congress  the  preceding  day  providing 
that  it  is  a  crime  to  gather  together,  assemble,  or  associate  under  any 
name  whatever  for  any  of  the  following  purposes:  To  incite  to  or 
commit  any  crime  defined  and  subject  to  punishment  by  Colombian 
law;  to  provoke  or  foment  insubordination  in  the  armed  forces  or  to 
provoke  or  foment  by  subversive  measures  the  abolition  or  non¬ 
recognition  of  property  rights  or  of  the  family  as  an  institution,  as 
they  are  recognized  and  supported  by  the  national  constitution  and 
laws;  to  promote,  incite,  or  sustain  strikes  violating  the  laws  on 
strikes;  and  to  defend  acts  defined  by  the  penal  laws  as  crimes.  The 
complete  text  of  this  law  appears  in  the  Diario  Ofic'ml  of  Novem¬ 
ber  2,  1928. 

COSTA  RICA 

Drug  acts. — By  virtue  of  an  executive  decree  of  October  24,  1928, 
heroin  and  all  preparations  of  which  it  forms  a  compound  were 
declared  subject  to  a  decree  of  March  15,  1927,  which  prohibits  the 
importation,  exportation,  sale,  and  transit  in  Costa  Rica,  except  for 
specially  authorized  pharmacies  and  then  only  in  restricted  quanti¬ 
ties  and  under  specified  conditions,  of  opium,  its  alkaloids  and 
derivatives,  those  of  cocaine  and  other  drugs  producing  like  effects. 

The  cultivation,  distribution,  purchase,  and  transportation  for 
sale  of  marihuana  in  any  of  its  forms  was  also  prohibited  by  an  act 
of  October  24,  1928.  The  police  and  sanitary  authorities  are  em¬ 
powered  to  confiscate  the  product  and  destroy  the  plants  whenever 
found,  duly  prosecuting  persons  responsible  in  accordance  with 
sanitary  laws. 

ECUADOR 

Judicial  reforms. — Two  laws  amending  the  codes  of  civil  and 
criminal  procedure,  respectively,  were  promulgated  November  1, 
1928.  The  latter  is  of  particular  importance  since  it  does  away 
with  the  popular  jury,  substituting  in  its  place  a  special  jury  com¬ 
posed,  in  addition  to  the  judge  in  the  respective  case,  of  three  full 
members  and  three  substitutes,  all  of  whom  shall  be  members  of 
the  Ecuadorian  bar,  or  in  their  defect,  of  plain  citizens  of  recognized 
integrity  appointed  annually  by  the  superior  courts  of  the  respective 
judicial  districts.  The  criminal  procedure  in  the  court  of  first 
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instance  is  amended  in  conformity  with  this  change.  These  decrees,  (- 
both  of  which  were  signed  October  5,  1928,  were  published  in  the 
Registro  Oficml  of  the  same  date. 

Another  decree,  dated  October  0,  1928,  introduces  various  amend¬ 
ments  into  the  organic  law  of  the  judiciary,  among  which  some  ■ 
affect  the  functioning  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  superior  courts. 
This  decree  went  into  effect  November  1,  1928. 

Six  important  labor  laws. — The  Registro  Ojficial  of  October  7, 
1928,  published  the  following  laws,  dated  October  6,  1928,  which 
went  into  effect  on  January  1,  1928: 

Individual  labor  contracts. — Provides  for  all  cases  not  covered  by  collective 
contract  protecting  the  rights  and  fixing  the  responsibilities  and  obligation  of 
both  employer  and  employee. 

Law  on  length  of  working  day,  and  weekly  rest. — Fixes  the  maximum  duration 
of  working  hours  at  8  hours  by  day  and  6  hours  by  night;  establishes  the  6-day 
working  week,  requiring  one  day  of  rest,  and  fixing  the  compensation  for  over¬ 
time  work.  f 

Law  on  the  employtnent  of  women  and  minors  and  protection  to  motherhood. —  j 

Prohibits  the  employment  of  minors  under  14  years  of  age;  establishes  regula¬ 
tions  requiring  employed  minors  under  IS  years  of  age  to  receive  instruction: 
prohibits  the  employment  of  women  and  minors  under  16  years  of  age  in  danger¬ 
ous  and  iinhealthful  occupations  and  in  night  work;  and,  finally,  establishes  I 
for  women  a  rest  j)eriod  of  three  weeks  i)revioiis  to  and  three  succeeding  childbirth 
during  which  they  shall  receive  50  per  cent  of  their  wages,  re({uiring  also  that 
after  mothers  return  to  work  they  shall  be  given  sufficient  time  at  regular  periods 
to  nurse  their  children. 

Law  on  individual  contracts. — Regulates  the  ojieration,  rescission,  extinguish¬ 
ment,  and  fulfillment  of  individual  contracts. 

Law  on  responsibility  for  labor  accidents. — Designates  the  cases  in  winch  the 
employer  is  responsible  for  labor  accidents;  classifies  accidents  and  fixes  the 
compensation  to  te  jiaid. 

Law  for  the  procedure  in  labor  suits. — Designates  the  authorities  and  fixes  the 
procedure  in  all  actions  arising  from  labor  caiises. 

PANAMA 

Constitutional  amendment. — Article  f>  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama  on  citizenship  was  amended  on  October  19,  1928, 
by  legislative  decree,  as  follows: 

Article  6  formerly  read: 

Panamanians  are: 

1.  All  those  born  in  Panamanian  territory,  whatever  the  nationality  of  their 
parents. 

2.  Children  of  a  Panamanian  father  or  mother  born  in  other  territory,  if  they 
l)ecome  domiciled  in  the  Republic  and  express  the  desire  to  l)e  Panamanian. 

3.  Aliens  domiciled  more  than  10  years  in  Panamanian  territory,  who  are 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  some  science,  art,  or  industry,  or  possess  some  real 
estate  or  capital  actively  invested,  and  who  declare  before  the  Panamanian  munic¬ 
ipality  in  which  they  reside,  their  desire  to  become  naturalized  Panamanians;  like¬ 
wise  those  domiciled  three  years  in  Panama  if  they  are  married  to  Panamanian 
women. 
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4.  Colombians  who,  having  participated  in  securing  the  independence  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama,  have  declared  their  desire  to  be  Panamanian,  or  who  so 
declare  their  intention  before  the  municipal  council  of  the  district  in  which  they 
reside. 

This  article,  now  reads; 

Panamanian  nationality  is  acapiired  by  birth  or  bj*  naturalization. 

Native  Panamanians  are  the  children  of  Panamanian  parents  born  within  or 
without  the  Republic,  providing  in  the  latter  case  that  the  parents  are  Pana¬ 
manians  by  birth.  Those  born  of  alien  parents  in  the  Republic  of  Panama  will 
be  considered  Panamanians  if  within  the  year  following  their  majority  they 
express  their  intention  before  the  Executive  Power  to  choose  Panamanian 
nationality,  and  prove  that  they  have  resided  in  the  Republic  during  the  six  years 
previous  to  said  expression  of  intention. 

Panamanian  nationality  may  be  given  by  naturalization: 

(а)  To  children  born  of  alien  parents  in  Panama  who  choose  Panamanian 
nationality  under  the  terms  indicated  in  the  above  paragraph,  without  having 
the  prescribed  length  of  residence,  always  providing  that  they  obtain  a  certificate 
of  naturalization. 

(б)  To  aliens  domiciled  for  more  than  10  years  in  the  Republic  if  they  are 
unmarried — or  domiciled  more  than  3  years  in  the  Republic  if  they  are  married  to 
Panamanian  women — who  are  engaged  in  the  practice  of  .some  science,  art,  or 
industry,  or  posse.ss  some  real  estate,  or  capital  actively  invested,  i)roviding  they 
obtain  a  certificate  of  naturalization. 

Tlie  law  shall  determine  the  manner  of  proving  the  reciuirements  which  are 
exacted  in  this  article. 

Passport  fees. — Law  21  of  October  11,  1928,  provides  that  here¬ 
after  the  fee  of  5  balboas  ($5)  shall  be  required  for  the  issue  of  a  pass¬ 
port.  Tourists  to  Panama  and  students  are  exempt  from  this  fee. 
Three  months  after  the  passage  of  this  law,  consular  and  diplomatic 
officers  of  the  Republic  will  charge  5  balboas  for  the  visa  of  the  pass¬ 
port  of  persons  destined  to  Panama,  and  1  balboa  for  those  in  transit. 
When  a  nation  charges  Panamanians  more  than  the  sum  mentioned, 
reciprocity  will  be  followed. 

PhNANCiAL  ADVISER. — Law  29  of  October  31,  1928,  authorizes  the 
President  to  engage  the  services  of  a  financial  adviser  or  commission 
of  experts  to  study  the  country,  its  resources,  possibilities,  economy, 
and  taxable  capacity.  This  adviser  or  commission  shall  present  plans 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  national  finances  and  recommendations 
as  to  suitable  banking  legislation. 

VENEZUELA 

Naturalization  law. — A  new  naturalization  law  to  supersede  that 
promulgated  on  May  24,  1913,  was  passed  by  Congress  on  July  7, 
1928,  and  signed  by  the  President  on  July  13,  1928.  It  provides 
among  other  measures  that  any  foreigner  who  may  have  resided  in 
Venezuela  two  years  (with  the  exception  of  persons  who  have  ren¬ 
dered  the  country  or  humanity  valuable  service,  men  marrying  Vene¬ 
zuelan  women,  and  immigrants  under  contract  with  the  Government, 
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for  all  of  whom  the  time  limit  is  unnecessary)  may  apply  for  Vene¬ 
zuelan  citizenship.  Minors  whose  parents  are  naturalized  shall  be 
considered  citizens  until  they  reach  their  majority  and  continue  to  be 
such  unless  they  express  before  the  proper  authorities  their  desire 
to  retain  citizenship  in  the  former  country  of  their  parents.  The  wife 
of  a  man  naturalized  may  he  included  in  his  act  of  naturalization. 
A  Venezuelan  naturalized  in  some  other  country  automatically  loses 
that  citizenship  after  two  years  of  consecutive  residence  in  Venezuela 
aiiain.  Foreign  minors  who  are  children  of  a  foreign  woman  who 
marries  a  Venezuelan  acquire  or  lose  their  nationality  with  their 
mother  as  provided  in  the  Constitution,  hut  have  the  right  to  choose 
Venezuelan  or  their  original  nationality  when  they  become  of  age. 
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C'lTuus  FuuiT  coNGUEss. — In  October,  1928,  the  first  Tucuman 
citrus  fruit  congress  was  held  for  growers  in  that  Province.  The 
“Champion”  prize,  and  also  the  grand  prize  and  gilded  plaque 
offered  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  were  won  by  La  Guillermina 
Fruit  Farm,  owned  by  Senator  Alfredo  Guzman.  This  fruit  farm 
sent  beautiful  exhibits  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  produced  in  its  extensive 
orchards,  cultivated  according  to  the  most  modern  methods. 

Grain  plantings. — The  Bureau  of  Rural  Economy  and  Statistics 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  issued  the  following  table  of  grain 
jdantings  in  the  latter  part  of  October,  1928: 


Distrihuled  hy  Provincex  and  Territorien 


Provinces 

1  Wheat 

Linseeil 

Oats  1 

Barley  i 

Rye  i 

Birdseeil 

Uertaret 

lltdartt 

IIfrtart$ 

lleetarfs 

Utctarts 

llfctarrt 

Huenos  .\ires. .  . 

3,3M4.0U<l 

.MIO,  too 

1,142.400 

3.56,400  , 

173,800 

14,3.50 

Santa  Ke . 

93.3,000 

1,061,500 

57,  fiOO 

40,200 

27,700 

1,280 

Cordoba . . 

.  2.200.000 

472, 6(H) 

64,000 

4.5.  300 

74,800 

8,200 

Entrc  Klos . . . 

461.200 

711,800 

104,400 

5,730 

.500 

820 

San  Luis . 

82,900 

1,0.'4) 

2.900 

1  1, 4.''4) 

34.200 

100 

Santiafio  del  Estero . 

43,200 

30,950 

4.000 

2,220 

5,000 

150 

Corrientes . 

1,000 

5,000 

2,000 

100 

1.000 

La  Pampa . 

.i  1,148,400 

74,800 

61,000  .  70,000 

150,400 

i  1,140 

other  Provimes  anil  Ti  rritorus _ 

i  44,000 

4.400 

21,700 

13,  too 

16,000 

Total . 

!  K  457, 700 

i 

2.952,800 

1,410, 000 

I  ,^34,.500 

4K3. 400 

j  26,040 

Tile  total  area  planted  to  (trains  shows  an  iniTeasi'  of  922.440  hei'tares,  or  7.1  la-r  cent,  over  last  year. 
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BRAZIL 

Rio  de.Taneiro  State  Institute  of  Agriculture. — The  board  of 
directors  of  the  Institute  of  Aprieulture  and  Rural  Statistics  of  the 
State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  decided  on  November  7,  1928,  to  take  samples 
of  all  shipments  of  coffee  stored  in  the  Institute’s  warehouses,  and 
to  classify  the  same  according  to  market  standards.  A  record  of 
the  classification  and  valuation  will  be  submitted  to  the  producer. 
The  agent  will  also  furnish  certified  copies  of  this  record  to  interested 
parties  upon  the  payment  of  200  reis  per  bag,  in  addition  to  the 
payment  of  300  reis  per  bag  now  required  of  the  owner  for  the  taking 
of  samples.  In  this  way  the  Institute  hopes  to  be  of  service  to  the 
producer  and  to  carry  on  effective  propaganda  for  the  improvement 
and  standardization  of  coffee  exports. 

chile 

Sales  of  fertilizer  and  seed. — The  Agrarian  Credit  Bank 
reported  the  following  sales  of  fertilizers  and  seed  through  its  agency 
during  the  first  nine  months  of  1928: 


Kertilirers 

Amount 

Value 

!  Seed 

1  mount  1 

Value 

Nitrate _ 

Phospliatc _ 

Lime _ 

Guano _ 

KHogram* 

6,  .125,  100 
'  3,  i:i0,  000 

I  1,619,200 
118,500 

Peioi 

1,  996,  160 
722,  460 
128,  380 
30,  430 

Wheat . 

Barley _ 

Potatoes _ 

Kilogram»  \ 

..  2,807,600 
..  1,202,100 
-.  3,  391,  400 

t 

Pesos 

1,  495,  160 
596,  290 
706,  650 

i 

Sheep-breeding. — A  well-known  sheep-breeding  firm  with  large 
estates  in  Magellan  and  Tierra  del  Fuego  purchased  the  grand 
champion,  wool  champion,  junior  champion,  and  the  winners  of  the 
first  four  prizes  for  Romney  Marsh  sheep  in  the  1928  British  Royal 
Agricultural  Show.  This  same  firm  has  been  making  considerable 
shipments  of  sheep  to  breeders  in  Peru,  sending  north  almost  1,000 
animals  at  a  time  in  its  own  vessels. 

Stock-show. — The  annual  stock  show  of  the  National  Society  of 
Agriculture  was  held  in  Santiago  last  October.  Many  fine  animals 
were  exhibited.  The  sheep  were  especially  notable;  one  owner  expects 
to  exhibit  in  England  this  year.  Among  the  cattle,  the  Durhams 
made  an  admirable  showing.  Chilean  horses,  famous  for  their  beauty 
and  excellence,  were  entered  in  large  numbers. 

COLOMBIA 

Coffee  defense  and  propaganda. — See  page  185. 
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CUBA 

Agriculture. — According:  to  the  recent  message  of  the  President, 
the  following  activities,  among  others,  were  carried  on  hy  the  agri¬ 
cultural  section  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  (^ommerce,  and 
Labor  between  April  2  and  November  o,  192S: 

Ix'ctimvs  and  praot'cal  donioiist rations  were  Kiven  before  Kioiips  t)f  fanners  in 
various  parts  of  the  eountry,  tiius  bringing  hon»e  to  the  agr'eultural  population 
the  fact  that  the  Government  .stands  ready  to  coojwrate  w'th  it  in  practical  wajg. 
The  cultivation  of  rice,  corn,  fruit,  and  vegetables  (espeeia'ly  Lima  beans),  plant 
diseases  and  pests,  and  the  raising  of  hogs  and  other  animals  were  among  the  sub¬ 
jects  treated.  Short  courses  were  also  given  at  the  agricultural  schools.  Six 
rice-hulling  machines  and  .'50  tanks  for  the  fumigation  of  grain  were  purchased 
for  public  use.  It  is  hoped  to  induce  the  eountry  to  raise  enough  rice  and  corn 
for  its  own  consumption,  just  as  the  national  production  of  coffee  is  expected  to 
eliminate  that  commodity  from  the  list  of  imports.  Fruit  and  vegetable  exports 
and  imports  are  ins|>eeted.  The  services  of  blooded  sires  are  given  free  to  stoek- 
raisi'rs.  Two  landholders  have  donated  parcels  of  land  in  the  Provinces  of  Orienle 
and  Matan/.as,  res|H>ctively,  for  eonversitui  into  forest-tree  nurseries,  such  as 
already  exist  in  Pinar  del  Rio  and  liabana. 

DOMI.MCAN  REPUBLIC 

Sugar  production. — According  to  statistics  recently  published, 
the  total  production  of  sugar  for  1927-28  amounted  to  2,577,376 
bags,  or  about  350,000,000  kilograms  (kilogram  equals  2.2  pounds). 
The  crop  was  plentiful,  but  with  the  present  low  market  price  of  sugar 
the  planters’  profits  were  at  best  small. 

GUATEMALA 

Exploitation  of  chicle. — Information  has  been  received  that 
President  Chacon  recently  approved  regulations  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  opening  the  exploitation  of  chicle  in  the 
Department  of  Peten  to  the  general  public,  upon  application  for 
permit.  Guatemalan  citizens,  however,  will  be  given  the  preference. 

HAITI 

Haitian  Banana  Co. — An  e.xecutive  decree  signed  October  17, 
1928,  authorized  the  incorporation  of  the  Haitian  Banana  Co.,  whose 
activities  will  be  the  planting,  raising,  and  exporting  of  bananas  and 
other  tropical  fruits  on  a  large  scale.  This  new  corporation,  w'ith 
office  in  Port  an  Prince,  plans  to  extend  operations  throughout 
Haiti. 

Farm  schools. — According  to  the  October,  1928,  issue  of  the 
Monthly  Bulletin  published  by  the  Financial  Adviser-General  Receiver 
a  total  of  60  farm  schools  opened  for  the  school  year  beginning  October 
1,  1928.  Included  in  this  number  were  12  new  schools  established 
recently.  There  are  106  teachers  and  7  supervisors  in  charge  of  the 
farm  schools,  whose  work  is  proving  highly  beneficial  and  extremely 
popular. 
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HONDURAS 

Cultivation  of  coffee. — The  Government  recently  sent  an 
agricultural  expert  to  Yorito  to  instruct  the  farmers  of  the  district 
in  the  hcst  methods  to  be  used  in  cultivating  their  crops,  with  special 
attention  to  coffee  growing.  The  mayor  is  expected  to  cooperate 
with  him  in  every  detail,  as  agriculture  is  the  e.xclusive  occupation  of 
the  people  of  that  section. 

.MEXICO 

Second  National  Livestock  Exposition. — From  November  20 
to  27,  1928,  the  Second  National  Livestock  Exposition  was  held  with 
great  success,  in  Mexico  City  many  fine  animals  of  a  variety  of  breeds 
being  shown  by  numerous  e.xhibitors.  The  exhibition  attracted 
much  attention,  due  to  the  prizes  offered  and  the  lectures  and  motion 
pictures  on  livestock  raising  and  other  agricultural  subjects. 

FuiUHES  ON  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT. — ScC  page  200. 


SALVADOR 


Improvement  of  agriculture  and  stock  breeding. — Among 
the  various  measures  which  the  Government  of  Salvador  is  taking 
towards  the  promotion  of  agriculture  and  stockraising,  is  the  importing 
of  thoroughbred  livestock  which  will  be  distributed  to  different  farms 
for  breeding  purposes.  It  is  also  planned  to  bring  foreign  experts  to 
the  country  to  reorganize  the  agricultural  experiment  stations. 

Coffee  crop  for  1927-28. — The  coffee  crop  for  the  year  1927-28 
was  the  largest  ever  registered  in  the  history  of  the  country,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  bags  exported  being  771,357.  The  distribution  among  the  dif¬ 
ferent  countries  trading  with  Salvador  in  this  commodity  was  as  follows: 


Country  of  destination:  Bags 

Germany _  245,  401 

Kelgium. .  2,  655 

Chile . . 9,  7H9 

Cuba _ 17,088 

Dantzig _  24 

IXuimark _  9,  ;171 

Spain _ _  20,071 

United  States _  87,  319 

hMonia . .  24 

Finland.. _ _  6,472 

France _ 22,  266 


Country  of  destination- 

—Con.  Bags 

Great  Britain _ 

_  2, 919 

Holland . . 

_  101,835 

Italy . . . 

_  87, 962 

Ja|)an _ 

_  65 

Norway _ _ 

_  71, 666 

Panama.  .  . . 

_  878 

Rumania . 

_  200 

Sweden . .  .. 

_  85, 352 

Total . . 

_  771,357 

National  Food  Commission. — See  page  187. 


PERU 

Coffee  production  in  eastern  Peru. — According  to  data 
published  by  the  Loreto  Chamber  of  Commerce,  coffee  exports 
through  the  upper  Amazon  River  port  of  Iquitos  have  been  per¬ 
ceptibly  increasing  during  the  past  five  years.  It  is  expected  that 
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they  will  exceed  100,000  kilograms  (2,200,000  pounds)  for  1928.  » 
At  the  present  time  the  more  important  zones  of  production  are  ■ 
located  in  the  Provinces  of  San  Martin  and  Mayobamba,  hut  the  K 
prevalent  high  prices  for  this  product  are  promoting  the  planting  | 
of  coffee  in  all  the  highlands  along  the  Marahon  and  Ucayali  Rivers,  ■ 
two  of  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Amazon. 

URUGUAY 

Preventive  measures  against  spread  of  cattle  mange.— 
The  National  Council  of  Administration  passed  a  series  of  regulations 
on  November  1,  1928,  prohibiting  the  transit  in  any  manner  in 
Uruguay  of  cattle  attacked  by  the  mange.  The  regulations  further 
provide  that  should  any  animal  or  animals  in  a  shipment  be  found 
to  be  suffering  from  this  scourge,  the  whole  herd  must  be  submitted 
to  an  antiseptic  bath,  those,  however,  which  are  intended  for  imme¬ 
diate  slaughter  being  exempt,  while  all  farms  or  establishments 
where  infected  cattle  are  found  shall  be  quarantined  until  the  animals 
are  declared  cured. 

Grain  drier. — Two  grain  driers  were  recently  installed  by  the 
official  seed  commission  in  Montevideo  in  an  effort  to  eliminate  the 
disadvantages  of  handling  grains  before  they  have  become  suffi¬ 
ciently  dry.  Although  15  or  15)^  degrees  of  moisture  are  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  the  maximum  in  such  cases,  it  has  been  found  that  Uru¬ 
guayan  grains  usually  have  between  17  and  18  degrees  of  moisture 
at  the  time  most  propitious  for  exportation.  Through  the  use  of 
the  drier,  however,  the  percentage  of  moisture  is  easily  reduced  to 
the  proper  amount  and  the  grain  sold  at  a  price  considerable  higher 
than  before.  For  the  first  four  months  the  service  was  rendered 
producers  free  of  charge. 

Uruguayan  fruit  growers’  union. — A  cooperative  association 
to  be  known  as  the  Uruguayan  Fruit  Growers’  Union  was  organized 
by  a  number  of  l^ruguayan  fruit  growers  and  fruit  growers’  associa¬ 
tions  in  Montevideo  on  September  12,  1928,  with  a  capital  of  100,000 
pesos.  The  union  will  concern  itself  chiefly  with  the  sale,  industriali¬ 
zation,  and  exportation  of  the  products  of  its  members. 

VENEZUELA 

Contest  for  youthful  farmers. — On  November  4,  1928,  before 
a  large  audience,  prizes  were  awarded  the  youthful  contestants  in 
the  corn-growing  competition  held  for  the  school  children  of  Caracas 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture  of  Venezuela. 
E.xcellent  samples  of  corn,  all  produced  in  school  gardens,  were 
exhibited  and  judged  according  to  their  uniformity  of  size,  color, 
arrangement  of  grains,  development,  shape  of  grain  and  other  impor¬ 
tant  characteristics  and  the  prizes  distributed,  every  one  who  had 
participated  receiving  some  recognition  for  his  efforts. 


CHILE 

Protection  to  glass  industry. — According  to  recent  legislation, 
the  Government  is  offering  certain  privileges  to  a  manufacturer,  either 
Chilean  or  foreign,  who  installs  in  Chile  a  plant  for  making  sheet 
glass.  The  capacity  of  the  plant  must  not  be  less  than  3,500,000 
kilograms  a  year  (kilogram  equals  2.2  pounds).  For  the  glass  manu¬ 
factured,  which  in  the  fourth  year  must  reach  a  minimum  of  2,500,000 
kilograms,  a  certain  subsidy  will  be  paid  for  five  years,  the  rate 
declining  from  year  to  year.  A  premium  will  also  be  allowed  on 
glass  exported. 

Distillation  of  coal. — The  committee  appointed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  investigate  the  possibilities  of  low-temperature  distillation 
of  Chilean  coal  decided  at  an  important  meeting  held  in  October  to 
send  samples  abroad  to  be  tested  by  well-known  firms,  with  whom 
correspondence  had  been  exchanged.  Accordingly,  700  tons  were  to 
be  shipped  to  I.iondon,  300  tons  to  Antwerp,  and  500  tons  to  Ham¬ 
burg,  part  of  each  shipment  being  made  in  iron  drums  to  prevent 
o.xidation.  If  the  results  are  favorable,  it  is  probable  that  distillation 
will  be  established  on  a  large  scale. 


COLOMBIA 

Coffee  defense  and  propaganda. — In  accordance  with  Law  No. 
76  of  1927,  a  contract  was  made  October  15  last  betw'een  the  National 
Government  and  the  Federation  of  Coffee  Planters.  By  the  terms 
of  this  contract  the  Federation  of  Coffee  Planters  agrees  to  establish 
an  active  propaganda  among  planters  for  scientific  methods  of 
coffee  cultivation  and  harvesting  and  for  the  protection  of  the 
laborers  and  plantations  against  the  diseases  found  in  coffee  regions; 
to  establish  general  warehouses  for  the  benefit  of  persons  interested  in 
growing  or  selling  coffee;  to  send  commissions  of  experts  to  the  countries 
producing  and  consuming  coffee  to  study  methods  of  cultivation  and 
preparation  for  sale;  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  roasters  of 
Colombian  coffee  in  Colombia  and  in  the  principal  foreign  markets; 
to  keep  statistics  and  furnish  reports  on  quotations,  stocks,  sales, 
crop  futures,  and  other  information  of  aid  in  the  coffee  business. 
The  government  will  pay  for  the  services  of  the  Federation  a  sum 
equal  to  the  entire  revenue  of  the  10-centavo  tax  imposed  on  each 
sack  of  coffee  exported  by  this  law. 
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HAITI 

Foreign  trade. — The  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Financial  Adviser- 
(leneral  Receiver  for  September,  1928,  gives  the  following  figures  on 
Haitian  foreign  trade  during  the  fiscal  years  ended  September  30, 1927 
and  1928: 


1  October,  1927-Sei>- 
1  tember,  192S 

October,  1926-Sei)- 
tember,  1927 

Difference  in 
favor  of  1927-28 

Exports _ _ 

Imports . . 

Gourdti 

,  113,336,000 

101,241,000 

Oourdti 

76,  49.5,  000 
78,  7.57,  000 

Oourdea 

36,  841,  000 
22,  484,  000 

Total _ 

214,  .577,  000 

1.5.5,  2.52,  000 

.59,  325,  000 

Favorable  balance  in  1927-2S _ 

.Adverse  balance  in  1926-27 _ 

MEXICO 

Gourdes 

-  12,095,000 

-  2,262,000 

Figures  on  petroleum. — The  Petroleum  Bureau  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Industry,  Commerce,  and  Labor  recently  published  the 
following  figures  on  petroleum  from  January  1  to  September  10, 
inclusive,  1928: 

Wellx  ill  ojwralion 


1 

„ _  Numlierof 

Initml  (iHily  iinMliip* 
lion 

.\veraKe  daily  prtMluc- 
tion 

wells 

Cubic 

meters 

Barrels 

1 

Cubic  1 
meters 

Barrels 

Cacalilao  (Pdnuco) _ _ i 

16 

1,  279 

8,  045 

80 

503 

Pdnuco  (several) . .| 

38 

5,  222 

32,  846 

i:i7 

862 

Topila _ _ _ j 

18 

782 

4,  919 

43 

270 

San  Jerdnimo.. . . i 

1 

16 

101 

16 

101 

Cincuenta.. . 

1 

8 

50 

8 

.50 

Chiconcillo . . 1 

1 

24 

151 

24 

151 

TeiJetate-Zacainixtlc . . ! 

2 

84 

528 

42 

264 

Tierra  Blanca-.4laino . 

4 

309 

1,  943 

77 

484 

Jardin-Paso  Real . . 

7 

2.  909 

18,  298 

416 

2,  617 

San  Isidro . . . i 

1 

48 

302 

48 

302 

1 

1,  120 

7,  045 

1,  120 

7,  045 

2 

273 

1,  717 

137 

862 

Teapa . . j 

1 

80 

503 

80 

503 

Ixhuatldn.. _ _ | 

1 

8 

50 

8 

50 

Tecuanapa . 

1 

3 

19 

3 

19 

Filisola. . . . ! 

15 

653 

4.  107 

44 

277 

Total . . .  ' 

Average _ _ 

no 

12,  818 

80,  624 

i . 

116 

730 

Concessions  for  the  working  of  oil  wells  during  this  ix*riod  totaled  467. 
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PANAMA 

Mining  concession. — A  10-year  mining  concession  in  the  central 
portion  of  the  Provinces  of  Veraguas  and  Herrera  has  been  recently 
granted.  Deposits  not  of  coal,  oil,  or  salt,  discovered  by  the  con¬ 
cessionary  in  this  region,  may  be  claimed  and  possession  thereof 
given. 

PERU 

Fishery  police. — On  October  9,  1928,  an  executive  decree  estab¬ 
lished  a  police  to  guard  the  fishing  industry.  The  decree  is  not  only 
to  protect  the  fish  supply  of  the  country  but  also  the  guano  deposits. 
To  protect  the  guano  industry,  the  decree  prohibits  fishing  around 
the  islands  and  along  points  on  the  shore  where  there  are  guano 
deposits,  forbidding  fishing  boats  to  approach  these  points  wdthin 
2  miles,  and  it  also  requires  the  fulfillment  of  all  regulations  effective 
for  the  protection  of  the  sea  fowl  which  produce  the  guano. 

SALVADOR 

National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Industry. — 
This  association,  called  “Apradelain”  from  the  initial  letters  of  its 
Spanish  name,  was  oi^anized  last  August.  With  the  help  of  its 
committees  in  the  departmental  capitals,  the  association  plans  to 
promote  industrial,  agricultural,  and  art  exhibitions,  as  well  as  com¬ 
petitions  for  developing  individual  initiative  along  these  lines;  to 
advocate  the  opening  of  vocational  schools  and  the  effective  protec¬ 
tion  of  national  industries  and  arts;  to  foster  the  organization  of 
companies  and  the  construction  of  highways;  and  to  secure  the 
passage  of  laws  for  the  protection  of  women,  improving  their  working 
conditions  and  economic  status. 

National  food  commission. — A  national  food  commission  was 
organized  last  October  by  the  Government  to  secure  a  supply  of 
foodstuffs  at  moderate  prices  and  to  take  steps  to  prevent  and  solve 
any  serious  economic  situations  which  may  threaten  the  country. 
In  pursuit  of  this  purpose  the  commission  will  e.xercise  an  oversight 
of  farming  production  and  of  foodstuff  imports.  It  also  expects 
to  formulate  and  put  into  effect  a  plan  for  the  extension  and  intensive 
development  of  agriculture. 


Pneumatic  tube  for  telegrams . — On  October  10,  1928,  the 
Director  General  of  Mails  and  Telegraphs  officially  opened  the  first 
section  of  the  system  of  pneumatic  chutes  from  the  main  office  to 
the  14  branches  throughout  Buenos  Aires  for  the  transmission  of 
postal  and  telegraphic  communications.  The  total  distance  to  be 
covered  by  this  system  will  be  72  kilometers. 

BOLIVIA 

Railroad  improvements. — The  work  of  converting  the  main  line 
of  the  Chilean  section  of  the  Antofagasta  &  Bolivia  Railway  Co.  from 
narrow  to  wide  gauge  having  been  recently  completed,  the  trains  will 
run  direct  between  both  terminals  (Antofagasta  and  La  Paz)  with¬ 
out  change  of  trains  at  Uyuni,  necessary  before  this  improvement, 
thus  reducing  international  passenger  service  from  42  to  30  hours. 
Freight  service  will,  of  course,  he  greatly  benefited  with  a  consider¬ 
able  saving  of  time  and  e.xpense,  since  transshipment  at  Uyuni  is  no 
longer  necessary. 

Another  important  step  forward  was  taken  with  the  completion 
of  the  bridge  across  the  Pilcomayo  River  on  the  Potosi-Sucrc  railroad 
line,  as  announced  recently  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Works. 

BRAZIL 

Highways  out  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. — Due  to  the  efforts  of  Sr. 
Antonio  Prado,  Junior,  Prefect  of  the  Federal  District,  a  number  of 
roads  are  now  under  construction  or  have  been  completed  to  add  to 
the  comfort  and  prosperity  of  the  citizens  dw’elling  in  and  near  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  The  plan  for  this  highway  system  was  laid  out  with  the 
idea  of  distributing  products  from  country  to  town,  and  vice  versa, 
and  facilitating  their  delivery  to  railway  stations.  A  round  trip  of 
300  kilometers  can  be  taken  from  the  city  and  back  by  a  different 
route. 

Pernambuco  State  roads. — The  State  of  Pernambuco  has  taken 
a  great  interest  in  the  construction  of  a  system  of  highways.  To 
further  their  construction  and  maintenance  a  law'  has  been  passed 
providing  that  the  municipalities  shall  contribute  10  per  cent  of  their 
revenue  for  highway  maintenance;  that  the  Bureau  of  Roads  and 
Public  Works  shall  publish  highway  maps  annually;  and  that  roads 
shall  be  marked  for  distance  and  direction. 
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COLOMBIA 

Roads. — The  budget  committee  appropriated  300,000  pesos  to 
begin  the  construction  of  the  Barranquilla-Puerto  Colombia  Highway 
in  the  Department  of  the  Atlantic.  Law  No.  46  of  September  26, 
1928,  appropriates  the  sum  of  900,000  pesos  and  300,000  pesos, 
respectively,  for  the  construction  of  the  Sarare  National  Highway  in 
North  of  Santander  Department,  and  for  the  automobile  road  from 
the  city  of  Chinacota  via  Toledo  and  Labateca  to  the  Sarare  Highway. 
The  same  law'  authorizes  the  foundation  of  a  town  on  the  Sarare 
Highway  at  a  point  called  Santa  Librada  or  in  another  site  to  be 
chosen  by  the  commission  of  engineers,  for  which  200,000  pesos  is 
added.  Law  No.  53  of  October  5,  1928,  authorizes  the  construction 
of  several  other  roads  in  various  sections  of  the  country,  each  road 
to  receive  an  annual  appropriation  of  60,000  pesos  until  completed. 
Of  the  Ibagu6-Armenia  Highway,  which  will  be  60  miles  long,  51 
miles  have  already  been  constructed  at  a  cost  of  4,240,000  pesos. 

Air  service  with  Peru. — On  October  22,  1928,  one  of  the  airplanes 
of  the  German-Colombian  Company  of  Aerial  Transportation  {Scadta) 
made  its  third  international  flight  from  Buenaventura,  Colombia,  to 
the  port  of  Paita  in  Peru.  This  company  proposes  to  establish  a 
regular  branch  line  between  Colombia  and  Peru  as  soon  as  the  requi¬ 
site  scientific  studies  have  been  made.  Air  service  by  this  company 
was  recently  established  between  Colombia  and  Ecuador,  as  men¬ 
tioned  in  a  previous  number  of  the  Bulletin. 

COSTA  RICA 

Purchase  of  railway  cars. — It  w'as  announced  by  the  press  on 
November  23,  1928,  that  a  contract  had  recently  been  concluded  by 
the  Pacific  Railway  with  a  foreign  concern  for  the  purchase  of  60  new 
freight  cars. 

Highway. — Contracts  have  been  let  for  the  Alajuela-San  Carlos, 
San  Ram6n-Rio  Grande,  and  Esparta-San  Rambn  Highw'ays,  and  it 
is  e.xpected  that  once  the  preliminary  studies  have  been  completed, 
work  will  be  begun  immediately. 

A  legislative  decree  for  the  macadamization  of  the  San  Mateo- 
Orotina  Highway  at  an  authorized  cost  of  50,000  coloneS  was  passed 
on  October  26,  1928. 

Banana  railway. — Information  has  been  received  that  a  plan 
involving  the  e.xpenditure  of  300,000  colones  in  the  construction  of 
an  elevated  railway  from  one  of  the  large  banana  plantations  to  a 
near-by  point  of  embarkation  has  been  duly  accepted  by  the  owners 
of  the  enterprise.  The  railw'ay  will  be  built  upon  the  ground  part  of 
the  way,  then  over  the  rocky  shoals,  and  finally  as  an  elevated  out 
over  Damas  Bay  to  a  point  where  the  fruit  may  be  loaded  directly 
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onto  steamers.  This  will  greatly  diminish  the  injury  caused  to  the 
fruit  by  its  exchange  from  one  means  of  transportation  to  another. 

CUBA 

Highways. — In  his  message  read  before  Congress  on  November  5, 
1928,  President  Machado  gave  the  following  report  from  the  Bureau 
of  Roads  and  Bridges: 

The  Bureau  of  Roads  and  Bridges  lias  under  its  charge  the  construction  of  the 
Central  Highway,  which  is  to  be  1,116  kilometers  (692  miles)  long,  and  to  cost 
approximately  $76,000,000.  So  far  the  Government  has  opened  to  traffic  the 
section  of  this  highway  from  Habana  to  Guanajay.  Work  is  continuing  actively 
in  the  other  provinces.  I’p  to  the  time  of  the  rejiort,  $22,025,807  had  been  spent 
on  this  highway,  which  will  run  the  entire  length  of  the  island. 

According  to  press  reports,  the  Government  jilans  to  ojien  the 
completed  highway  to  traffic  on  February  24,  1931. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Extension  of  railroad. — The  Central  Romana  Company,  Inc., 
which  is  engaged  in  agriculture,  recently  received  authorization  to 
extend  the  railroad  which  it  built  some  years  ago  for  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  its  products.  The  extension  will  be  7  kilometers  long,  or 
about  4  miles. 
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Radio  receiving  station. — Recently  a  radio  amplifier  has  been 
installed  in  Col6n  Park,  Santo  Domingo,  to  furnish  programs  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public.  An  undei^round  cable  connects  the  amplifier  to 
a  receiving  set  in  a  near-hy  building. 

GUATEMALA 

Radio  broadcasting  stations. — A  contract  for  the  construction 
of  a  radio  broadcasting  station  in  the  National  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Building  in  Guatemala  City  was  authorized  by  President 
Chac6n  on  October  30,1928.  The  station,  which  will  be  operated  on 
a  minimum  1,000-watt  current  for  the  first  six  months,  later  to  he 
increased  to  5,000  watts,  will  be  used  for  the  broadcasting  of  concerts, 
speeches  and  commercial  information. 
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In  accordance  with  a  policy  of  establishing  radio  stations  at  all 
important  points  in  the  Republic,  a  short  wave  commercial  radio 
station  was  recently  opened  by  the  Government  in  Huehuetenango. 

Construction  of  Escuintla-Chiquimulilla  Highway. — Work 
on  the  construction  of  the  Escuintla-Chiquimulilla  highway  w'as 
begun  on  October  22,  1928.  Passing  as  it  does  through  Taxisco  and 
the  rich  agricultural  zone  of  Guanacazapa,  this  highway  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  prove  of  great  importance.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
the  project  is  to  be  met  by  the  landowners  along  the  way. 

HONDURAS 

Santa  Rosa  de  Copan  Highway. — The  director  in  charge  of  the 
work  on  the  Tegucigalpa-Santa  Rosa  de  Copan  highway  recently 
announced  that  it  was  almost  finished,  the  only  remaining  thing  to 
be  done  being  the  completion  of  the  iron  bridges  spanning  the  rivers 
which  it  crosses.  With  its  conclusion  the  cities  of  the  western  part 
of  the  Republic  will  have  easy  communication  with  the  capital,  w'hile 
commerce  and  all  national  enterprises  in  general  will  benefit. 

New  postal  card. — A  new  type  of  postal  card  will  very  soon  be 
issued  by  tbe  Post  Office  Department  of  Honduras.  In  commemora¬ 
tion  of  Don  Tomas  Estrada  Palma,  the  Cuban  who  organized  the 
Honduran  mail  service,  it  will  carry  his  portrait  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  circular  stamp  and  in  the  lower  the  Cuban  and  Honduran  flags, 
the  whole  being  surmounted  by  an  appropriate  inscription. 

MEXICO  '  •  ' 

New'  air  routes. — In  the  latter  part  of  November  the  Department 
of  Communications  granted  seven  concessions  for  15  commercial 
air  routes,  w'hich  together  total  over  12,500  kilometers.  This  is  said 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  steps  in  the  advance  of  communications 
in  the  Republic  within  recent  years.  Some  of  these  air  routes  have 
been  carrying  on  regular  service  under  provisional  concessions. 

PERU 

Government  contract  with  the  Peruvian  Corporation. — The 
contract  between  the  Government  and  the  Peruvian  Corporation 
by  which  the  latter  makes  certain  cessions  to  the  Government,  and 
the  Government  on  its  part  cedes  and  transfers  to  the  Peruvian 
Corporation  full  property  rights  in  the  State  Railroads,  now  held  by 
it  in  usufruct,  was  approved  by  Congress  on  November  9, 1928,  and 
by  tbe  President  of  the  Republic  on  November  12,  1928.  The  rail¬ 
roads  included  in  this  agreement  are  the  following: 

Paita-Piura,  Pacasma5'o-Ascope,  Chimbote-Tablones,  Callao-Huan- 
cayo  (with  its  branch  to  Ancon),  Pisco-Ica,  and  Mollendo-Cuzco 
(with  its  branch  to  Puno).  This  contract  was  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  number  of  tbe  Bulletin. 
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Regular  air  service. — An  aviation  company  established  some 
months  past  chiefly  with  local  capital  has  begun  weekly  service 
with  two  5-passenger  monoplanes  between  Lima  and  Arequipa  and 
Lima  and  Talara.  The  distance  from  Lima  to  Arequipa  is  about 
480  miles,  which  is  made  in  approximately  six  hours’  flying  time, 
while  the  570  miles  from  Lima  to  Talara  are  covered  in  six  and  a 
half  to  seven  hours. 

Railroad  from  Pisco  to  Castrovirreyna. — In  accordance 
with  an  executive  resolution  of  October  26,  1928,  a  contract  has  been 
signed  for  the  construction  of  the  Pisco-Pampano  section  of  the  rail¬ 
road  which  will  connect  the  port  of  Pisco  with  the  mining  region  of 
Oastrovirreyna. 

New'  highway. — On  Good  Roads  Day  the  Province  of  Santa 
celebrated  the  opening  of  the  Casma-Huanchuy  highway,  which  is 
31  miles  long. 

Traffic  bureau. — On  August  10,  1928,  an  executive  order  estab¬ 
lished  the  Traffic  Bureau  in  the  communications  division  of  the 
Ministry  of  Promotion. 

SALVADOR 

Railway  communication  with  Guatemala. — On  October  16, 
1928,  the  first  locomotive  on  the  Salvadorean  section  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Railw'ays  of  Central  America  arrived  at  the  Guatemalan 
border.  As  very  little  work  remains  to  be  done  on  the  Guatemalan 
section  to  bring  it  to  the  frontier  of  Salvador,  it  is’ hoped  that  before 
long,  possibly  during  the  first  part  of  1929,  these  two  countries  will 
be  connected  by  rail. 

New'  bridges. — Plans  are  being  made  for  the  construction  of  two 
bridges,  one  over  the  Torola  River  in  the  La  Barce  Pass  and  the  other 
over  the  LasCanas  River  on  the  road  from  Chalatenango  to  Suchitoto. 

URUGUAY 

Buenos  Aires-Montevideo  aerial  transportation. — By  virtue 
of  a  legislative  decree  of  October  15,  1928,  the  National  Council  of 
Administration  has  been  authorized  to  subsidize  the  enterprise  in 
charge  of  the  aerial  transportation  service  between  Buenos  Aires  and 
Montevideo  to  the  amount  of  25,000  pesos  to  guarantee  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  daily  transport  service  of  passengers  and  mail  between  the 
two  capitals.  This  amount,  together  with  the  surcharges  on  aerial 
mail,  is  to  be  held  by  the  Bureau  of  Mails  as  a  subvention  fund  to 
be  administered  by  it,  the  amount  given  never  to  e.xceed  150  pesos  a 
day  for  the  two-way  service. 

Concrete  highw'ay  to  Colonia. — On  October  9,  1928,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Legislature  of  Uruguay  passed  a  measure  authorizing  the 
construction  of  a  concrete  highway,  6  meters  in  width,  between 
Montevideo  and  Colonia  with  several  bituminous-surfaced  roads 
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leading  to  San  Jos4,  Ecilda  Paullier,  and  Juan  Lacaze.  According 
to  the  specifications  of  the  law,  work  was  to  be  begun  within  six 
months  after  the  promulgation  of  the  decree  and  completed  before 
the  end  of  three  years;  the  cost  will  be  financed  through  the  sale  of  a 
7,500,000-peso  bond  issue  serviced  and  amortized  by  specially  created 
zone  taxes  and  annual  contributions  from  the  cities  of  Montevideo, 
Colonia,  and  San  Jos6. 

Approval  of  railway  construction  plans. — In  its  sessions  of 
October  15,  1928,  Congress  authorized  the  National  Council  of 
Administration  to  improve  the  Eastern  Railway  and  construct  the 
La  Lata-Palmira,  Treinta  y  Tres-Rfo  Branco,  and  Florida-Sarandl 
del  Yi  lines,  as  also  the  stretch  from  Florida  to  the  junction  of  the 
Montevideo  line,  and  that  from  the  Olmos  junction  to  the  port  of 
Montevideo.  Meanwhile  a  study  will  be  begun  for  the  lengthening 
of  the  Sarandf  del  Yi  line  to  the  Brazilian  frontier  and  the  construction 
of  a  narrow-gauge  line  between  Estacion  Terminal  and  La  Lata.  Bids 
for  the  construction  of  the  La  Lata-Palmira,  Florida-Sarandf  del  Yi, 
and  the  Treinta  y  Tres-Rlo  Branco  lines,  studies  for  which  have 
already  been  completed,  were  to  be  called  for  within  six  months  after 
the  promulgation  of  the  said  decree.  The  cost  of  the  work  will  be 
met  by  the  proceeds  of  a  23,00Q,000-peso  bond  issue,  placed  on  the 
market  in  series  of  5,000,000  pesos  a  year,  although  that  of  the  second 
year  may  be  increased  to  7,000,000  pesos  should  the  state  of  the 
work  so  require. 

VENEZUELA 

School  of  radiotelegraphy. — According  to  the  press  of  recent 
date,  a  school  of  radiotelegraphy  has  been  opened  in  connection  with 
the  Central  Radio  Telegraphic  Office  in  Maracay. 
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Labor  congress. — A  Labor  Congress  will  meet  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
in  March,  1929,  for  the  discussion  of  the  Labor  Code  which  the 
National  Congress  has  under  consideration.  The  Labor  Party  is 
sponsoring  the  Congress,  inviting  delegates  from  the  labor  unions  of 
the  capital  and  States. 

HONDURAS 

New  park. — The  municipality  of  Santa  Ana  will  soon  construct 
a  park  in  the  village  of  San  Antonio  to  be  known  as“Parque  Regalado.” 
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MEXICO 

Employers’  and  workers’  convention. — At  the  initiative  and 
invitation  of  Lieenciado  Emilio  Fortes  Gil,  then  Secretary  of  Govern¬ 
ment  and  present  Provisional  President  of  Mexico,  there  was  held 
in  Mexico  City  from  November  15  to  December  8,  1928,  a  Conven¬ 
tion  of  Employers  and  Workers  in  which  the  representatives  of  | 
capital  and  labor  discussed  the  Federal  labor  law  bill  which  was  to  j 
be  presented  to  Congress. 

This  convention,  which  was  of  great  importance  to  the  country, 
was  distinguished  by  the  frank  and  serious  consideration  with  which 
the  code  of  proposed  labor  laws  was  discussed,  even  when  differences 
arose.  Both  capital  and  labor  were  disposed  to  arrive  at  a  friendly 
understanding  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned,  so  that  when  the 
convention  was  brought  to  a  close,  a  mLxed  commission  had  been 
appointed  with  employer  and  employee  members  to  incorporate  in 
the  bill  the  changes  and  additions  recommended  as  a  result  of  the 
sessions. 

Among  the  most  notable  points  in  the  Labor  Code  in  question  are 
the  provisions  which  entirely  change  the  present  organization  of 
agencies  to  settle  industrial  conflicts,  establishing  the  following  series 
of  bodies,  increasing  in  power  in  the  order  named :  Company  councils, 
municipal  boards  of  conciliation,  central  arbitration  boards  (one 
for  each  State),  labor  courts  (six  for  the  whole  Republic),  and  finally, 
the  Federal  Labor  Court,  with  rank  equal  to  that  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Justice.  Among  other  questions  covered  by  the  proposed 
labor  law  are  employment  insurance,  labor  contracts,  labor  regula¬ 
tions,  and  labor  unions. 


PERU 

Public  works  in  Peru. — During  the  past  nine  years,  according  to 
a  statement  of  the  Ambassador  of  the  United  States  in  Peru,  extensive 
public  works  have  been  constructed,  which  are  in  brief  as  follows: 

Five  hundred  and  two  kilometers  of  railroad  with  22  stations,  34  large  bridges, 
and  93  tunnels  have  been  constructed;  12,614  kilometers  of  highway  have  been  com¬ 
pleted,  in  addition  to  which  there  are  now  under  construction  9,063  kilometers, 
while  10,800  kilometers  of  future  highways  have  been  planned;  257  highway 
bridges  have  been  placed  in  service,  70  being  under  construction;  and  1,164,000 
square  meters  of  city  paving  have  been  laid.  In  sanitation  work,  1,000,000  meters 
of  water  pipe  and  234,539  meters  of  drainage  system  have  been  installed  in  14 
cities.  Other  general  sanitation  work  has  been  carried  on  with  the  result  that 
the  general  mortality  rate  has  dropped  from  30.43  per  thousand  in  1919  to  less 
than  22  per  thousand,  while  the  infant  mortality  rate  has  dropped  from  22.22  to 
13.46  per  cent. 

Docks  and  water-front  improvements  as  well  as  railroad-terminal  facilities  have 
l)een  concluded  in  Callao  at  a  cost  of  2,219,229  Peruvian  pounds.  More  than  58 
public  buildings  have  been  erected  or  repaired,  other  extensive  civic  improvements 
completed,  and  electric  light  furnished  to  52  cities.  Besides  the  city  improve- 
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nieiits,  tlie  agricultural  sections  have  Ijeen  aided  by  the  placing  of  24,156  hectares 
under  irrigation,  to  which  will  be  added  irrigation  of  140,000  hectares  more. 
(Kilometer  eipials  0.62  mile;  hectare  equals  2.47  acres.) 

National  Institute  of  Hygiene. — On  October  12,  1928,  the 
President  decreed  the  construction  in  Lima  of  buildings  necessary  for 
the  National  Institute  of  Hygiene  to  be  built  on  a  lot  of  not  less  than 
10,000  square  meters  in  e.xtent. 

VENEZUELA 


Construction  of  houses  for  laborers. — It  was  stated  by  the 
press  during  November  that  twenty  4-room  houses  of  modern  con¬ 
struction  have  been  built  for  laborers  in  a  convenient  section  of 
Barquisimeto,  the  enterprise  being  financed  by  the  Labor  Bank  of 
that  city. 


Population. — A  number  of  interesting  graphs  illustrating  the 
growth  of  the  jiopulation  of  Argentina,  published  from  official  data 
in  Tm  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  October  28,  1928,  present  facts  as 
follows : 

The  population  of  Buenos  Aires  increased  from  about  100,000  in  1853  to 
200,000  in  1869,  when  the  first  census  was  taken;  it  was  300,000  in  1880,  700,000 
when  the  second  census  was  taken  in  1895,  1,600,000  in  the  census  of  1914,  and 
2,100,000  on  January  1,  1928.  In  the  same  period  the  population  of  the  whole 
country  increa.sed  from  1,100,0(X)  to  10,600,000.  During  the  period  from  1869 
to  1914  the  ixjrcentage  of  foreigners  in  the  population  increased  from  12  per 
cent  to  29.6  per  cent  dropping  to  23.7  per  cent  in  1925.  According  to  the  1914 
census,  5.7  per  cent  of  the  population  was  babies  of  1  year  or  less;  11.7  per 
cent,  children  from  1  to  5  years;  12.5  per  cent  children  from  5  to  10  years, 
and  10.5  per  cent  children  from  10  to  15  years.  In  1914,  10.5  per  cent 
of  the  population  was  engaged  in  agriculture  and  livestock  raising;  16.7  per 
cent  in  industries  and  manual  arts;  5.8  per  cent  in  commerce;  2.2  per  cent  in 
transportation;  4.4  per  cent  in  service;  2.4  per  cent  in  public  administration; 
2.7  per  cent  in  professions;  18.3  per  cent  in  undesignated  occupations;  while 
37  i)er  cent  were  without  an  occupation.  Of  this  last  classification  83^per  cent 
is  made  up  of  women. 

BRAZIL 

Japanese  immigration  company. — The  iCaigai  Kogyo  Kabushiki 
Kaisha,  or  Japanese  Immigration  Compan^',  which  was  granted  the 
right  to  operate  in  Brazil  by  decree  No.  13,325  of  December  11, 
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1918,  was  empowered  by  a  decree  of  September  4,  1928,  to  continue 
operation  with  a  reduction  of  capital  from  9,000,000  yen  to  5,000,000 
yen.  The  purposes  of  the  stock  company  are  colonization,  banking 
operations  for  colonists  and  immigrants,  commerce  in  the  products 
of  the  colonies,  land  and  maritime  transportation,  engineering,  and 
general  business,  including  newspaper  publishing.  The  main  office 
is  in  Tokyo  with  a  branch  in  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil. 

CHILE 

Check  to  emigration. — The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  issued 
a  circular  last  October  giving  instructions  to  the  respective  officials 
to  refuse  to  visa  passports  of  intending  Chilean  emigrants  unless 
they  have  means  to  support  themselves  abroad  or  are  under  con¬ 
tract  for  emplojuiient  assuring  their  return  to  Chile  in  case  said 
employment  ceases. 

MEXICO 

Return  of  emigrants. — The  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Mexican 
agricultural  laborers  who  emigrated  to  the  United  States  to  work  in 
various  sections  of  that  country  are  being  ui^ed  by  the  Mexican 
National  Commission  of  Irrigation  to  get  in  touch  with  that  body 
regarding  the  six  new  irrigation  projects  which  will  be  open  for  settle¬ 
ment  in  1929.  A  total  of  300,000  hectares  of  land  well  situated  as  to 
climate  and  communications  will  be  rendered  fertile  for  the  first  time. 
It  is  the  desire  of  the  Mexican  Government  to  repatriate  as  many  as 
possible  of  these  emigrants  so  that  they  may  take  advantage  of  the 
lands  opened  by  the  Government  for  the  agricultural  development 
of  the  country. 


PARAGUAY 


Immigration  during  October. — The  Bureau  of  Colonies  recently 
reported  that  a  total  of  38  immigrants  had  entered  Paraguay  during 
the  month  of  October,  1928.  In  comparison  with  the  monthly 
average  obtained  from  the  total  for  the  year  1927,  this  is  considered 
a  good  figure. 

PERU 


Colonization  concession. — Representatives  of  financial  interests 
in  New  York  and  Pittsburgh  recently  returned  to  the  United  States 
with  concessions  from  the  Peruvian  Government  for  the  colonization 
and  development  of  over  5,000,000  hectares  of  land  in  the  eastern 
section  of  Peru.  It  is  believed  that  this  region  is  rich  in  petroleum, 
gold,  silver,  copper,  platinum,  and  other  minerals.  Among  the  proj¬ 
ects  referred  to  in  the  concession  is  the  construction  of  the  first  trans¬ 
continental  railroad  across  equatorial  South  America.  Work  will 
begin  immediately  on  this  railroad,  which  is  expected  to  be  about 
700  miles  long. 


ECONOMICandFINANCIAL 
AFFAIRS 

ARGENTINA 

Bank  association  for  agriculture. — On  November  5,  1928,  a 
presidential  decree  was  made  public  providing  that  the  Bank  of  the 
Nation  should  open  a  credit  of  50,000,000  pesos  to  a  consortium  of 
Buenos  Aires  bankers,  who  will  make  loans  to  a  group  of  Spanish 
bankers  for  the  purchase  of  Argentine  agricultural  products  by 
Spanish  buyers  during  1929.  The  Bank  of  the  Argentine  Nation 
will  charge  5  per  cent  interest  for  the  credit  granted  to  the  national 
consortium  which,  in  its  turn,  will  charge  the  Spanish  banking  group 
5}4  cent.  This  profit  will  be  divided  between  the  Bank  of  the 
Nation  and  the  consortium.  The  credit,  which  is  granted  for  six 
months,  is  renewable  for  a  similar  period. 

CHILE 


Insurance. — According  to  Estadistica  Chilena  for  September,  1928, 
there  are  117  insurance  companies  doing  business  in  Chile,  of  which 
75  are  Chilean,  29  English,  6  German,  2  American,  and  5  of  other 
nationalities.  Their  paid-up  capital  is  783,298,000  pesos. 

The  following  figures  are  taken  from  the  same  source: 


Insurance  in  force  I>ec.  31, 1927 

Damages  paid,  1927 

Tyi»e  of  insurance 

Chilean  compa¬ 
nies 

5  ] 

Foreign  compa¬ 
nies 

Chilean 

companies 

Foreign 

companies 

Fire . . . 

Tkounands  of 

p€90$ 

5,  469,  887 

Thousands  of 
pesos 

2,  703,  747 

Thoutands 
of  pttot 

11,043 

Thmitandt 
of  pesos 

9,  547 

Marine,  fluvial,  etc . . 

43,  912 

16,  451 

223 

428 

Vehicles _ 

6,  572 

16,002 

72 

1,023 

Animals . . 

19,  956 

1 

!  45 

Tenancy _ _ 

2,  370 

1  22 

Life _ 

393,  810 

538,  302 

1,  910 

4,  471 

Miscellaneous _ 

189,  296 

5,  598 

2,  345 

5 

COLOMBIA 


Banking. — Due  to  the  great  economic  development  of  the  country 
in  recent  years,  banking  business  has  grown  extraordinarily.  Banks 
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have  increased  their  capital,  reserves,  deposits,  loans,  and  discounts, 
as  the  following^  figures  for  June  30,  1927,  and  June  30,  1928,  show: 


June  30,  1927 

June  30,  I92K 

Paper  discountable  in  the  Bank  of  the 

PttOf 

Ptton 

Republic _ _ _ _ 1 

28,  713,  147,  15 

38,  498,  493.  73 

Cash  in  banks _ , 

53,  801,  524.  08 

70,  692,  290.  11 

Pa|)er  not  discountable  in  the  Bank  of  the  j 
Republic _ _ 

33,  912,  263.  66 

41,  837,  548.  22 

Loans  with  gradual  amortization.. . 

42,  749,  172.  86 

67,  483,  829.  22 

Total  current  assets _ _ 

161,  391,  068.  08 

201,  591,  074. 11 

Total  assets  of  the  banks . 

;  168,  264,  991.  01 

211,  161,  577.26 

The  total  increase  in  gold  deposits  in  the  Bank  of  the  Republic 
during  the  year  was  21,098,000  pesos.  This  bank  had  in  the  country 
on  June  30,  1928,  23,410,000  pesos,  that  is,  3,196,000  pesos  more  than 
on  the  same  date  of  the  previous  year,  and  foreign  gold  deposits 
amounting  to  39,008,000  pesos,  or  an  increase  of  17,902,000  pesos 
over  the  figures  for  June  30,  1927.  The  increase  of  hills  in  circulation 
during  the  same  length  of  time  was  9,928,000  pesos,  the  total  circula¬ 
tion  being  51,010,000  pesos  on  June  30,  1928,  as  against  41,082,000 
pesos  on  June  30,  1927. 

Deposits  increased  from  6,959,000  pesos  to  10,125,000  pesos,  an 
increase  of  3,166,000  pesos.  The  total  gold  reserve  to  guarantee 
the  bills  and  deposits  increased  from  88.28  per  cent  on  June  30,  1927, 
to  103.92  per  cent  on  June  30,  1928,  or  an  increase  of  15.64  per  cent. 


National  debt. — In  his  message  read  before  Congress  on  Novem¬ 
ber  5,  1928,  President  Machado  reported  the  national  debt  as 
follows : 


Feb.  29,  1928  j 

1 

.Sent.  30,  1928 

Keduction 

Foreign: 

$35,000,000  -5  |>cr  cent  Sjjeyer, 
1904 _ 

i 

$16,  602,  000 

1 

$15,  G()7,  (MK)  ; 

$995,  000 

$16, .500,000 — 4VSj  per  cent  Sjieyer, 
1909 _ _ !^... 

13,  336,  000 

1  13,  110,  000 

226,  (MK) 

$10,000,000 — 5  i)er  cent  Morgan, 
1914.. _ _ _ _ 

6,  905,  400 

1 

j  6,  905,  400 

$50,000,000 — 5V^  l>er  cent  Mor¬ 
gan,  1923 _ _ 

;  37,  535,  900 

:  36,  177,  600 

1,  358,  300 

$9,000,000 — 5V<{  jK'r  cent  Mor¬ 
gan,  1927 _ 

9,  (HH),  (MM) 

i  8,  KM),  0(M) 

9(M},  (MM) 

Total . . 

1 

83,  379,  300 

79,  900,  (KM) 

j  3,  479,  300 
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Feb.  29,  1928 

Sept.  30,  1928 

Reduction 

i 

Internal : 

Internal  debt,  5  ix*r  cent,  1905 _  8,  064,  200 

Extension  of  internal  debt,  5  jier 
cent,  1927 .  2,  000,  000 

8,  064,  200 

2,  000,  000 

1 

Total . .  10,064,200 

10,  064,  200  _ 

Grand  total . .  93,  443,  .500 

89,  964,  200  3,  479,  3(K) 

i 

ECUADOR 


Budget  for  1929. — The  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1929,  in  sum¬ 
mary  as  follows,  was  printed  in  the  Registro  Oficial  of  September  28, 


1928: 

Ordinary  budget 

Receipts: 

Income  from  national  property . 

National  services . . . . 

Direct  and  indirect  taxes . . 

Miscellaneous . . . 


Sucres 

1,  458,  000.  00 

2,  926,  000.  00 
51,  759,  000.  00 

3,  757,  000.  00 


Total 


59,  900,  000.  00 


Ex|)enditures: 

Ix'Rislative  jMJwer. .  300,000.00 

Judicial  power . . .  826,  660.  00 

Executive  power; 

Presidency  of  the  Republic.. . . .  250,  000.  00 

Ministry  of  the  Interior,  etc .  19,  099,  256.  37 

Ministry  of  Foreign  .Affairs . . 2,  540,  212.  00 

Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  etc _ 7,  887,  097.  52 

Ministry  of  Social  Welfare,  Labor,  Agriculture,  etc _  2,  992,  640.  00 

Ministry  of  the  Treasury _ 4,  702,  919.  00 

Ministry  of  War,  Marine,  and  Aviation .  9,  436,  889.  75 

Unforeseen  expenses . . . . . .  4,  036,  086.  27 

Various  organizations _ _  732,  040.  00 

Public  debt _ _ _ _ — . .  5,  898,  199.  09 

Treasury  reserve,  2  iwr  cent _ _ _ _  1,  198,  000.  00 


Total _ _ _ _ _ _ _  _ _  59,900,000.00 


GUATEMALA 

Money-order  service  begun. — It  was  announced  by  the  Director 
General  of  Customs  on  September  22, 1928,  that  the  post  office  would 
inaugurate  on  October  1,  1928,  a  money-order  service  with  the 
United  States  for  amounts  not  to  exceed  100  quetzales.  This  service 
meets  a  real  need  by  facilitating  the  exchange  of  small  amounts. 
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Financial  statistics. — The  following  figures  show  the  total 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year 
1927-28,  compared  with  the  previous  year,  as  stated  in  the  September 
Bulletin  of  the  Financial  Adviser-General  Receiver: 


October,  1927- 
September,  1928 

October,  1926- 
September,  1927 

Receipts . . . . . . 

Ex|)enditure.s . . . . . 

! 

Gourdti  1 

50,  504,  777.  81 
43,  161,  313.  87 

Oourdtf 

38,  865,  522.  79 
43,  644,  601.  08 

Surplus . . .  . 

Deficit . . . . . 

7,  343,  463.  94 

i . . . 

j  4,  779,  078.  29 

HONDURAS 


Consular  fees. — According  to  data  published  in  the  Memoria  del 
Ministro  de  Relaciones  Exteriores,  consular  fees  during  the  fiscal 
year  just  past  amounted  to  968,077.20  pesos. 


Figures  on  agricultural  credit. — The  National  Bank  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Credit,  established  by  the  Government,  is  a  most  important 
factor  in  the  agricultural  progress  of  the  country.  The  directors  of 
the  bank  feel  that  its  success  in  three  years  demonstrates  what  can 
he  done  in  financing  small  farmers  who  have  no  capital  but  are 
industrious  and  cooperate  for  their  mutual  benefit.  The  bank  recently 
published  the  following  figures,  which  show  its  progress  from  its 
establishment  in  May,  1926,  to  October  31,  1928: 

Pesos 

Capital  of  the  bank  when  established . . . . .  20,  311,  400.  00 

Capital  on  Oct.  31,  1928 . . . . . .  21,  166,  500.  00 

Loans  made  from  May,  1926,  to  Oct.  31,  1928: 

Implements _ _ _  3,  663,  494.  67 

Seeds,  etc _ 5,735,384.33 

Real  estate _ _ _ _ _  981,  718.  11 

Crops _ _ _ 7,737,008.05 

Marketing,  etc _ _ - . .  10,991,308.89 

Short  term  loans  to  societies.. _ _  2,  353,  597.  00 

Current  accounts  with  societies . . .  2,  177,  103.  00 

Total  operations . . . . . .  33,  639,  614.  05 

Profits: 

1926  . 481,621.73 

1927  _ 1,106,466.11 

1928  (to  Oct.  31) _ _ - . - . .  667,  914.  51 
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Bank  of  Mexico. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Bank  of  Mexico  a  statement  of  the  bank’s  resources  showed 
its  growth  from  1925  to  1927.  It  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 


Dec.  31,  1925  j 

Dec.  31,  1927 

Pesos 

57,  619,  630 
18,  117,  658 

Pesos 

62,  198,  614 
28,  489,  026 
17,  no,  437,  836 

1 

807,  732^  282 

VKUGUAY 


Administration  of  gold  reserve. — On  October  9,  1928,  a  legis¬ 
lative  decree  was  passed  authorizing  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  to 
administer  freely  its  deposits  of  gold  exceeding  55,000,000  piesos, 
issue  special  bank  notes  of  10  pesos  or  more  in  denomination  to  a 
total  equal  to  its  gold  deposits  abroad,  providing,  however,  that  the 
amount  issued  shall  not  exceed  15,000,000  pesos,  and  acquire  bonds 
of  the  national  external  public  debt  to  the  amount  of  10,000,000 
pesos. 

VENEZUELA 

Fourth  month  of  operation  of  agricultural  bank. — Interest¬ 
ing  because  it  reveals  the  general  and  whole-hearted  acceptance  of 
the  new  agricultural  bank  in  Maracay  by  the  public  is  the  statement 
made  by  the  press  that  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  month  of  its  operation 
238  loans,  totaling  5,425,000  bolivars,  had  been  advanced  for  agri¬ 
cultural  purposes  throughout  the  Republic,  an  amount  practically 
three  times  more  than  that  loaned  during  the  first  two  months.  At 
the  same  time  this  sum,  representing  as  it  does  only  a  portion  of  the 
44,000,000  bolivars  requested  in  loans,  demonstrates  the  care  with 
which  the  funds  of  the  bank  are  being  administered. 


Goya  exhibition. — On  October  31,  1928,  an  exhibition  of  Goya 
paintings  and  tapestries  was  opened  in  Buenos  Aires  in  homage  to 
the  great  painter  of  Spain  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Through  the 
Duke  of  Alba  and  an  Argentine  committee  formed  to  conduct  the 
29361— 29— Bull.  2 - 7 
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celebration  of  the  centenary  of  Goya’s  death,  arrangements  were 
made  for  bringing  to  Argentina  eight  of  the  tapestries  designed  by 
Goya  belonging  to  the  Royal  Factory  of  Santa  Barbara,  while  dis¬ 
tinguished  persons  in  Spain  lent  various  paintings  and  etchings  by 
Goya  from  their  private  collections.  The  King  of  Spain  permitted 
these  works  of  art  to  go  to  Argentina  as  a  mark  of  cordiality  to  that 
country.  The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  Fine  Arts  of 
Spain  also  lent  a  collection  of  95  Goya  engravings. 

Prize  offered  by  Argentine-Americax  Cultural  Insti¬ 
tute. — The  University  of  Buenos  Mres  has  accepted  a  prize  of  500 
pesos  offered  by  the  Argentine-American  Cultural  Institute  to  be  given 
to  the  student  who  presents  the  best  paper  on  mutual  understanding 
between  Argentina  and  the  United  States. 

Petroleum  institute. — A  resolution  has  recently  been  passed 
providing  for  the  establishment  in  1930  of  a  Government-subsidized 
petroleum  institute  in  the  School  of  E.xact,  Physical,  and  Natural 
Sciences  of  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires,  w^hich  will  carry  on 
research  and  offer  technical  preparation  for  e.xperts  in  the  petroleum 
industry. 

Important  legacy  for  education. — The  late  Enrique  Berduc  be¬ 
queathed  his  fortune  to  the  General  Council  of  Education,  the  income 
to  be  used  for  buying  clothes  and  books  for  the  poor  school  children  of 
the  city  of  Parana.  The  bequest  includes  a  1,200-acre  estate  on 
which  a  school  may  be  erected;  its  natural  forest  is  to  be  preserved 
for  a  school  park. 

BOLIVIA 

Compilation  of  national  folklore. — The  Ministry  of  Public 
Instruction  has  invited  all  primary  and  secondary  teachers  through¬ 
out  the  country  to  enter  a  contest  for  the  compilation  of  national 
folklore  in  any  of  its  following  aspects:  (a)  I^egends  and  traditions; 
(6)  traditional  and  present  customs;  (c)  popular  phraseology;  (d) 
beliefs  and  superstitions;  (e)  songs  and  poetry;  (/)  life  and  arts;  and 
(g)  popular  science  and  knowledge.  The  contest  will  close  May  31, 
1929.  A  gold  medal,  a  silver  medal,  and  a  diploma  will  be  presented 
to  the  authors  of  the  three  best  compositions,  respectively. 

Honorary  degree. — The  Hon.  David  E.  Kaufman,  Minister  of 
the  United  States  in  Bolivia,  has  been  granted  an  honorary  degree  by 
the  University  of  Cochabamba. 

BRAZIL 

Second  national  education  conference. — The  second  national 
education  conference  was  held  last  November  in  Bello  Horizonte 
under  the  auspices  of  the  government  of  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes. 
Teachers  from  the  various  States  came  together  to  discuss  education 
problems  in  the  light  of  their  personal  e.xperience.  Resolutions  were 
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passed  advocating  uniformity  of  primary  and  secondary  education 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  cooperation  of  Federal,  State  and 
municipal  governments  for  the  elimination  of  illiteracy. 

Lectures  on  the  United  States. — A  series  of  three  interesting 
lectures,  organized  by  Ambassador  Edwin  Morgan  and  directed  by 
Mr.  Ronald  de  Carvalho  of  the  Foreign  Office,  were  recently  given 
at  the  United  States  Embassy  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Mr.  Ronald  de 
Carvalho  spoke  on  “Poetry  in  America,”  Mr.  Renato  Almeida  on 
“American  Music,”  and  Mrs.  Maria  Eugenia  Celso  on  “Woman  in 
the  Civilization  of  America.” 


CHILE 

Chocano  in  Chile. — The  famous  Peruvian  poet  Jos6  Santos 
Chocano  spent  some  days  in  Santiago  last  November,  where  he  was 
warmly  received  as  the  ambassador  of  Peruvian  letters.  He  gave 
several  recitals  in  which  he  was  greatly  applauded,  a  number  of  his 
poems  being  taken  from  still  unpublished  volumes.  Senor  don 
Ernesto  L6pez  Mindreau,  a  Peruvian  pianist  who  holds  Berlin  and 
Paris  diplomas,  shared  honors  with  the  poet. 

Fine  arts  salon. — In  the  official  1928  salon  held  in  Santiago  last 
October,  many  paintings,  drawings,  sculptures,  and  examples  of 
decorative  art  were  exhibited.  The  paintings,  in  large  part,  showed 
a  distinctly  modernist  tendency. 

Intellectual  interchange  between  United  States  college 
and  normal  school  of  Chile. — At  a  Latin  American  program  held 
on  November  30  at  Goucher  College  in  Baltimore  in  which  Miss  Aida 
Parada,  a  young  Chilean  teacher  now  studying  in  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  took  part,  announcement  was  made  of  the  plan  of  Goucher 
College  to  carry  on  intellectual  interchange  w’ith  the  girls  of  No.  1 
Normal  School  of  Santiago.  The  Spanish  club  of  Goucher  is  sending 
a  number  of  English  books  to  Chile,  and  it  is  expected  that  corre¬ 
spondence  between  students  of  the  two  schools  will  be  carried  on. 

COLOMBIA 

Foreign  scholarships. — On  November  9,  1928,  a  presidential 
decree  w'as  issued  providing  for  foreign  scholarships  for  honor  stu¬ 
dents  in  law',  political  science,  and  economic  and  social  science,  and 
for  certain  persons  already  practicing  their  professions.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  agrees  to  furnish  200  pesos  monthly  for  two  years  for  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  each  student  as  well  as  traveling  expenses  to  the  foreign 
country  and  return. 

Domestic  science  schools. — Law  No.  47  of  September  28,  1928, 
offers  to  each  of  the  departments  of  the  country  w'hich  organize  a 
vocational  school  for  women  an  amount  equal  to  the  Departmental 
appropriation  for  this  purpose.  The  schools,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  work  in  domestic  science,  will  give  a  course  in  nursing. 
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Fellowships  for  foreign  study. — The  Department  of  Educa. 
tion  of  the  State  of  Boyac4  has  provided  fellowships  for  studenU 
to  study  in  the  following  institutions;  The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  of 
Rome,  the  Agricultural  Institute  of  Genbleux  (Belgium),  the  Acad¬ 
emy  of  San  Fernando  of  Madrid,  and  the  Architectural  School  of 
the  University  of  Chile. 

COSTA  RICA 

Publication  of  national  music  series. — The  preliminary  work 
on  the  collection  and  editing  of  national  music  for  publication  has 
been  completed.  The  collection  will  be  published  in  three  volumes; 
one  devoted  to  works  of  living  composers,  one  to  those  of  Costa 
Ricans  who  have  died,  and  one  to  those  of  foreign  composers  who, 
having  lived  some  time  in  Costa  Rica,  have  either  contributed  some¬ 
thing  to  Costa  Rican  art  or  produced  part  of  their  work  in  that 
country. 

Art  exhibition. — An  interesting  art  exhibition  was  opened  in  San 
Jos4  on  November  11,  1928,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Diario  de  Costa 
Rica.  Those  who  visited  it,  among  whom  were  included  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  cabinet  officers,  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  artists,  and 
writers  expressed  pleasure  at  the  excellent  works  exhibited. 

CUBA 

Library  for  women  prisoners. — The  Club  Feminino  of  Cuba 
has  undertaken  to  donate  a  circulating  library  to  the  Guanabacoa 
Prison  for  the  use  of  the  women  inmates. 

Panamanian  law  students. — As  a  result  of  the  closing  of  the  law 
school  in  Panama,  Panamanian  law  students  will  be  sent  to  Cuba  to 
study  law  in  the  University  of  Habana,  thanks  to  negotiations  between 
the  universities  of  the  two  countries. 

ECUADOR 

Mexican  aviation  scholarship. — The  Government  of  Mexico 
has  offered  a  scholarship  to  an  Ecuadorean  aviator  who  wishes  to 
study  in  the  Aviation  College  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 

GUATEMALA 

Admission  of  blind  into  public  schools. — An  important  decree 
w'as  issued  by  the  President  on  October  24,  1928,  providing  that  blind 
children  be  admitted  to  the  regular  classes  of  the  public  schools  and 
furnished  with  the  proper  books  and  other  necessary  articles.  There 
are  said  to  be  251  blind  children  in  Guatemala  at  the  present  time 
who  because  of  this  physical  defect  have  been  deprived  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  attending  school. 

Cooperation  between  home  and  school. — The  program  of  a 
parents’  society  organized  in  Mazatenango  aims  to  develop  closer  ties 
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between  the  home  and  school  through  visits  to  schools,  material 
assistance,  and  the  arrangement  of  lectures  on  educational  subjects. 

HONDURAS 

Gift  for  the  schools  of  Honduras. — Major  E.  A.  Burke,  an 
American  citizen,  w’hose  recent  passing  filled  Honduras  with  mourn¬ 
ing,  so  greatly  had  he  won  the  affection  of  all  by  his  kindness  and 
generosity,  left  half  of  his  fortune  to  the  schools  of  Honduras,  a 
country  which  he  greatly  loved. 

MEXICO 

National  Assembly  of  Secondary  Schools. — In  the  middle  of 
November,  1928,  the  National  Assembly  of  Secondary  Schools  met 
in  Mexico  City  at  the  summons  of  the  Department  of  Education. 
Among  the  most  important  subjects  discussed  were  moral  training 
for  the  adolescent;  unification  of  system  for  testing  students’  advance 
in  studies;  and  relation  of  the  secondary  school  to  the  rest  of  the 
national  education  system. 

Schools  for  illiterates  in  the  army. — The  Army  regimental 
schools,  which  have  already  been  described  to  readers  of  the  BvUetin, 
are  giving  very  satisfactory  results,  as  shown  in  a  recent  report. 
Up  to  August,  1928,  there  were  125  regimental  schools,  10  more 
having  been  established  since  then,  w'hile  30  others  are  still  to  be 
opened,  to  provide  each  section  of  the  army  with  a  school.  According 
to  the  figures  from  78  schools,  illiteracy  has  been  wiped  out  in  68 
per  cent  of  those  in  attendance,  for  of  the  22,653  pupils  in  the  army 
schools,  15,514  have  been  taught  to  read  and  write. 

panama 

Chilean  contribution  to  BoLfvAR  monument. — The  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Relations  in  Panama  recently  received  word  that  Chile  had 
sent  her  quota  of  $10,000  for  the  Bolivar  monument  to  be  erected  in 
Panama  with  the  contributions  of  all  the  nations  of  America  to 
commemorate  the  centenary  of  the  Bolivarian  Congress  held  in 
Panama  in  1826. 

PARAGUAY 

Visit  of  Argentine  savant. — Dr.  Amado  Alonso,  Director  of 
the  Institute  of  Philology  of  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires,  where 
he  is  also  professor  of  philosophy  and  letters,  arrived  in  Asuncibn 
early  in  November  on  a  visit  arranged  by  the  Hispano-American 
League  of  Cultural  Relations.  Dr.  Alonso  is  also  known  as  a  keen 
literary  critic. 

University  exchange. — It  was  announced  during  October  that 
a  plan  had  been  approved  by  Dr.  Ricardo  Rojas,  president  of  the 
University  of  Buenos  Aires,  for  the  establishment  of  closer  relations 
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between  that  University  and  the  Argentine-Paratiuayan  Cultural  In¬ 
stitute  in  Asuncion.  Doctor  Rojas  has  agjreed  to  or^ranize  a  series  of 
lectures  in  charge  of  Argentine  professors  in  Asuncion  and  another  by 
Paraguayans  in  Buenos  Aires,  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires  not 
only  providing  a  sum  adequate  to  finance  the  interchange  but  making 
constant  contributions  of  books  for  the  Library’  of  the  Institute  in 
Asuncibn. 

Instruction  in  weaving. — The  general  school  board  has  been 
authorized  by  the  Government  to  purchase  13  looms  at  a  total  cost 
of  44,450  pesos  (paper)  for  the  various  rural  schools  in  which  instruc¬ 
tion  in  weaving  has  been  deemed  advisable. 

PERU 

School  notes. — The  students  of  the  new  Pedagogic  Institute  of 
Lima  have  formed  a  students’  federation.  The  Workers’  Association 
of  Trujillo  has  opened  a  free  night  school  to  which  several  teachers 
of  the  city  are  giving  their  services.  The  Municipal  Council  of 
Lima  passed  a  motion  offering  annually  a  gold  medal  to  the  winner 
of  the  contest  on  Peruvian  history  held  in  the  “Republic  of  Peru” 
School  of  Buenos  Aires. 

SALVADOR 

New  library. — Among  the  celebrations  held  on  Columbus  Day 
{El  Dia  de  la  Raza)  in  the  town  of  Santa  Tecla,  was  the  inauguration 
of  a  new  library,  opened  in  connection  with  the  Marcelino  Garcfa 
Flamenco  school. 


URUGUAY 


House  of  art. — Provision  has  been  made  by  a  decree  of  1928  for 
a  House  of  Art  in  Montevideo  to  be  temporarily  established  in  a  local 
theater,  where  symphony  concerts,  choruses,  motion  pictures,  lectures, 
and  expositions  of  art  and  industry  will  be  held.  Functions  will  be 
given  at  popular  prices,  with  free  admission  twice  a  week,  perform¬ 
ances  for  children  every  week  and  special  benefit  performances. 


„  SOCIAL  WELFARE  and 
PUBLIC  HEALTH 


ARGENTINA 

Medical  and  surgical  congresses. — The  First  National  Congress 
of  Surgery  opened  in  Buenos  Aires  on  November  11,  1928,  carrying  on 
sessions  and  clinics  in  different  hospitals  until  the  15th.  The  President 
and  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  lent  their  prestige  to  this 
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congress,  which  brought  the  surgeons  of  the  country  together  to 
exchange  experiences  and  to  acquire  information  on  the  latest 
advances  in  surgery  in  other  countries. 

The  Sixth  N  ationa!  Congress  of  the  Argentine  Medical  Association 
was  held  at  the  same  time  as  the  surgical  congress,  a  number  of 
interesting  papers  on  a  variety  of  subjects  being  delivered. 

Child-w'elfare  exposition. — In  children’s  week,  the  last  in 
October,  the  First  Child  Welfare  Exposition  was  opened  in  the 
Mothers’  Club  of  Buenos  Aires.  Among  other  forms  of  propaganda 
for  the  education  of  the  public  in  child  welfare  were  several  motion 
pictures  on  subjects  such  as  breast  feeding,  the  visiting  nurse,  etc. 
Lectures  and  radio  broadcasting  were  used  as  a  further  means  for 
interesting  Argentine  mothers  in  this  free  training  in  the  care  of 
babies. 

Sanitation  measures. — On  November  7,  1928,  the  President  is¬ 
sued  a  decree  providing  for  measures  to  improve  hygienic  conditions 
in  certain  zones  of  the  country  and  to  authorize  the  National  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health  to  proceed  with  the  isolation,  hospitalization,  and 
obligatory  treatment  of  lepers.  Also  further  measures  will  be  taken 
to  exterminate  rats  in  the  port  and  other  places  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  bubonic  plague.  Commissions  will  be  sent  by  the  Department  of 
Health  to  the  Provinces  of  C6rdoba  and  Santiago  del  Estero  to  make 
bacteriological  analyses  and  adopt  the  necessary  sanitary  measures. 

BOLIVIA 

La  Paz  Medical  Society. — During  the  latter  part  of  November, 
1928,  the  Medical  Society  of  La  Paz,  which  had  been  inactive  for  a 
long  period,  w’as  reorganized  at  a  meeting  attended  by  the  President 
of  the  Republic,  several  Cabinet  members  and  numerous  prominent 
persons  in  official  and  medical  circles  of  the  Bolivian  capital.  As 
expressed  by  a  distinguished  physician  of  La  Paz,  one  of  the  speakers 
at  the  meeting,  the  Society  will  endeavor,  among  other  purposes,  to 
raise  the  standards  of  the  medical  profession;  to  cooperate  with  and 
advise  the  public  authorities  in  the  solution  of  all  medical-social  and 
sanitary  problems;  and  to  promote  and  encourage  the  advancement 
of  national  medicine  by  means  of  congresses,  lectures,  research,  and 
investigation. 

Suppression  of  bull  fights. — The  Municipal  Council  of  La 
Paz  resolved  recently  to  prohibit  bull  fights  within  its  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  since  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council  members  they  are  savage 
spectacles. 

brazil 


National  crusade  against  tuberculosis. — In  November  the 
organization  known  as  the  National  Crusade  against  Tuberculosis 
took  up  a  collection  of  61  contos  on  a  tag  day  for  the  benefit  of  the 
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children’s  sanatorium  under  construction  in  Nogueira,  and  for  the 
distribution  of  food  and  clothing  to  tuberculous  patients.  A  dona¬ 
tion  of  50  contos  was  also  made  privately  toward  the  completion  of 
the  Nogueira  sanatorium. 

Maternal  mortality. — In  a  recent  lecture  before  the  Society  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  Dr.  Amaldo  Moraes  commented  upon  the 
mortality  of  women  in  childbirth  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  he  stated 
was,  in  1927, 258  women  out  of  34,672 ;  that  is  to  say,  7.4  per  thousand, 
or  one  mother  in  every  134.  Doctor  Moraes  attributes  this  death  rate 
to  various  causes  such  as  lack  of  enough  trained  obstetricians,  the 
services  of  ignorant  midwives,  and  the  inadequacy  of  some  places 
where  mothers  go  to  be  cared  for  during  childbirth. 

CHILE 

Workers’  dw’ellings. — The  Ministry  of  Public  Health  and  Social 
Welfare  has  been  authorized  to  ask  the  Mortgage  Bank  for  a  loan  of 
6,500,000  pesos  to  carry  into  effect  an  extensive  building  program  in 
Valparaiso,  where  it  is  proposed  to  erect  470  workers’  dwellings. 

Camps  for  pretuberculous  children. — The  Santiago  Rotarj' 
Club  recently  took  up  a  collection  of  22,000  pesos  for  the  Chilean 
Anti-Tuberculosis  I^eague.  The  money  is  to  be  used  to  swell  the 
fund  for  sending  groups  of  children  to  pass  several  weeks  of  the 
summer  vacation  at  the  seaside,  where  pure  air  and  good  food  build 
up  those  threatened  with  tuberculosis. 

COLOMBIA 

Child  welfare. — On  September  18,  1928,  the  National  Congress 
appropriated  the  sum  of  10,000  pesos  annually  for  three  years  for  the 
construction  and  improvement  of  buildings  for  child  health  centers 
in  each  of  the  departmental  capitals. 

The  National  Director  of  Public  Health  recently  signed  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  National  Red  Cross  whereby  the  latter  agrees  to  carry 
on  increased  child-welfare  work  through  the  operation  of  a  free  milk 
station,  children’s  clinics,  and  dispensaries  in  a  building  in  Bogota 
to  be  known  as  the  Child  Welfare  Center.  The  Red  Cross  also  agrees 
to  direct  and  conduct  a  campaign  against  tuberculosis.  The  National 
Bureau  of  Public  Health  agrees  to  furnish  the  building  and  funds 
for  this  work. 

COSTA  RICA 

Sanitary  campaign. — An  order  providing  for  the  vaccination  of 
all  inhabitants  of  the  southern  frontier  zone  of  the  Republic  was  re¬ 
cently  issued  as  part  of  its  program  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Health.  At  the  same  time  active  work  is  being  carried  on  against 
malaria  in  the  coastal  regions.  Very  good  results  have  been  obtained 
in  Orotina  and  Guanacaste;  now  Matina  will  become  the  center  of 
action. 
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War  against  rats. — During  November  a  special  effort  was  made 
to  exterminate  the  rats  in  the  customhouses  at  Puntarenas  and 
Lim6n,  such  a  measure  being  taken  as  a  precaution  against  the 
entrance  of  bubonic  plague. 

CUBA 

Public  health  and  charity. — From  the  President’s  message  of 
last  November,  covering  the  period  from  the  preceding  April,  are 
taken  the  following  facts  on  the  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Health  and  Charity: 

Special  campaigns  have  lieen  carried  on  against  malaria  and  tuberculosis  and 
for  the  improvement  of  the  milk  supply.  The  first,  which  included  both  preven¬ 
tive  and  prophylactic  measures,  was  successful  in  maintaining  a  low  morbidity 
and  mortality  rate  in  this  disease;  the  second  included,  liesides  improvements  to 
La  Esperanza  sanatorium,  the  opening  of  new  dispensaries  in  Habana  and  others 
in  some  provincial  capitals,  the  remainder  of  these  capitals  to  be  similarly  pro¬ 
vided  and  all  of  the  dispensaries  to  function  under  central  management.  The 
pure  milk  campaign  is  being  carried  on  throughout  the  country,  one  result  being 
that  less  condensed  milk  is  being  consumed.  A  decree  provides  that  in  every 
center  of  population  where  there  is  a  pasteurization  plant  of  sufficient  capacity 
to  supply  pasteurized  milk  to  the  community,  none  may  be  sold  which  is  not  cer¬ 
tified  raw  milk  or  pasteurized. 

*  Cuba  has  been  kept  free  from  bubonic  plague  since  1915.  It  is  also  free  from 
yellow  fever  and  smallpox. 

The  department  is  preparing  bills  for  new  laws  on  the  sale  of  narcotics  and  the 
operation  of  pharmacies,  and  a  sanitary  code  which  will  assure  the  purity  of 
foods  and  drugs.  Meantime  standards  have  been  raised  in  all  these  lines. 

In  the  field  of  child  health  the  department  has  long  carri^  on  a  very  active  and 
beneficial  work  in  its  clinics  in  Habana,  Matanzas,  and  Pinar  del  Rio.  The 
attendance  of  31,479  children  is  reported  for  the  first,  1,663  for  the  second,  and 
3,490  for  the  third.  In  Habana  there  is  also  a  special  children’s  clinic  for  diseases 
and  treatment  of  the  ears  and  upper  respiratory  tract. 

The  School  Health  Service  in  Habana,  recently  created,  is  doing  valuable 
work  with  9  physicians,  8  dentists,  4  nurses,  and  4  other  employees.  It  labors 
in  close  cooperation  with  the  Departments  of  Public  Education  and  Public  Works. 
From  Habana  it  is  expected  to  extend  this  work  to  other  parts  of  the  island. 

Due  to  improved  sanitation  and  other  health  measures,  the  death  rate  has 
decrea.sed  from  17.82  per  thousand  in  1900  to  11.58  per  thousand  (estimated) 
for  1928  throughout  the  Republic.  The  death  rate  was  33.68  per  thousand  in 
1899  in  Habana.  and  is  estimated  at  18.60  i}er  thousand  for  1928.  The  infant 
mortality,  which  was  182.85  per  thousand  in  the  period  from  1901-1905,  is 
estimated  at  55.77  per  thousand  for  1928.  These  estimates  are  based  on  the 
deaths  occurring  during  the  first  six  months  of  1928. 

Courses  in  special  nursing. — The  Finlay  Institute  of  Habana 
opened  a  course  in  special  nursing  late  in  November  in  which  nurses 
may  take  advanced  work  to  qualify  as  visiting  or  school  nurses, 
hygiene  inspectors,  dietitians,  or  special  nurses  for  children,  or  pa¬ 
tients  suffering  from  a  communicable  disease. 

Junior  Red  Cross. — A  Junior  Red  Cross  is  being  formed  among 
the  90,000  school  children  in  Cuba,  which  will  be  the  fiftieth  country 
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to  have  such  an  organization.  The  Cuban  National  Red  Cross  b  I 
cooperating  in  its  establishment.  I 

Second  dental  congress. — In  the  first  part  of  May,  1929,  the  I 
second  dental  congress  will  be  held  by  the  Dental  Federation  of  Cuba  P 
in  the  city  of  Caniaguey.  About  900  dentists  who  are  members  of 
the  federation  will  attend  the  congress,  where  there  will  also  he  an  j 
exposition  of  dental  equipment.  | 

1 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC  j 

▼  •  i 

Water  supply  for  poor. — The  Department  of  Promotion  and  i 

Communications  recently  resolved  to  install  12  public  water  taps  to 
furnish  free  water  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  poorer  section  of  the  city 
of  Santo  Domingo.  •  | 

Free  medical  advice  for  children. — In  accordance  with  a  recent 
announcement  by  the  Department  of  Public  Health  and  Charity, 
free  medical  advice  for  children  is  being  given  once  a  week  in  Santo 
Domingo. 

ECUADOR 

Compulsory  retirement  fund. — An  act  was  passed  on  October  6, 
1928,  extending  the  benefits  of  a  compulsory  retirement  fund  similar 
in  requirements  and  terms  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  employees  in 
Government  service  to  the  employees  of  all  banks  in  the  Republic. 
The  pension  fund,  which  will  be  made  up  of  10  per  cent  of  the  salary 
of  each  employee,  of  which  5  per  cent  will  be  paid  by  the  employee 
and  5  by  the  employer,  will  be  deposited  in  the  Pension  Bank  and 
administered  as  indicated  in  the  pension  law,  previously  mentioned 
in  the  Bulletin. 

Pasteurization  plant. — The  General  Health  Service  recently 
acquired  from  the  Ecuadorean  Red  Cross  a  plant  for  the  pasteuriza¬ 
tion  of  milk,  having  ordered  at  the  same  time  a  machine  to  bottle 
milk  and  a  certain  number  of  bottles  and  caps.  The  latter  will  be 
sold  to  Quito  milk  distributors.  The  Health  Service  will  have  charge 
of  the  administration  and  operation  of  the  pasteurization  plant. 

GUATEMALA 

Measures  against  rabies. — On  October  18,  1928,  regulations 
were  issued  for  the  prophylaxis  of  rabies,  providing  for  the  tagging 
and  muzzling  of  dogs,  the  placing  under  observation  of  every  dog 
which  bites,  the  killing  of  any  having  or  suspected  of  having  rabies, 
and  the  treatment  in  the  Anti-Rabies  Institute  in  Guatemala  City 
of  persons  attacked  by  such  animals. 

HAITI 

N EW  RURAL  DISPENSARY. — The  Financial  Adviser-General  Receiver 
in  his  monthly  bulletin  for  October,  1928,  reports  the  completion  of  a 
new  rural  dispensary  at  Comillon.  This  dispensary  had  been  under 
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construction  for  a  long  period  of  time  due  to  the  great  obstacles  that 
had  to  be  overcome.  It  is  located  in  one  of  the  most  inaccessible 
places  at  which  the  Public  Works  Service  has  been  requested  to  con¬ 
struct  a  building.  Cornillon  is  11  miles  east  of  Thomazeau  and 
about  3,280  feet  above  sea  level.  All  the  imported  building  mate¬ 
rials  for  this  project  had  to  be  shipped  by  railroad  from  Port-au- 
Prince  to  Thomazeau  and  transported  from  there  to  Cornillon.  It 
required  two  days  for  a  man  to  make  a  round  trip  from  Thomazeau 
to  Cornillon,  and  on  account  of  the  heavy  grades  on  the  trails,  only 
one  sheet  of  galvanized  iron,  a  half  bag  of  cement,  or  a  piece  of  timber 
could  be  carried  by  one  man.  The  Garde  d’Haiti  handled  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  this  material  from  Thomazeau  to  Cornillon. 

HONDURAS 

Athletic  rivalry  between  Honduras  and  Salvador. — The 
Supreme  Athletic  Council  of  Honduras  accepted  an  invitation  from 
the  Bureau  of  Physicial  Culture  Supervision  in  Salvador  to  play 
three  football  games  and  tennis  matches  on  December  9,  12,  and  16 
just  past.  The  Salvadorean  Sports  Federation  paid  all  the  expenses 
of  the  Honduran  teams  from  Honduran  port  of  San  Lorenzo  to  San 
Salvador. 

NICARAGUA 

Free  dental  clinic. — The  Department  of  Public  Health  recently 
placed  an  order  in  the  United  States  for  apparatus  and  equipment 
for  a  dental  clinic  which  will  give  free  service  to  poor  children. 
The  clinic  will  probably  be  located  in  one  of  the  department  offices. 

Sanitation  of  Bluefields. — In  a  previous  edition  of  the  Bulletin 
mention  was  made  of  the  establishment  of  a  regional  health  office  at 
Bluefields.  Sanitation  work  in  the  city  is  progressing  rapidly  and 
sewer  pipes  will  be  installed  upon  their  arrival  from  the  United 
States,  where  they  have  been  purchased.  All  residents  of  Bluefields 
are  ready  to  cooperate  with  the  health  office  for  the  success  of  its 
campaign. 

PANAMA 

Col6n  hospital. — Legislation  passed  on  October  27, 1928,  provided 
that  a  hospital  to  contain  200  beds  be  built  in  Col6n  at  a  cost  of 
200,000  balboas  taken  from  the  proceeds  of  the  national  lottery  for 
charity. 

PARAGUAY 

Visit  of  sanitary  specialist. — Dr.  John  D.  Long,  specialist  in 
public  health,  was  a  visitor  in  Paraguay  during  October  on  behalf 
of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau.  Doctor  Long  is  at  present 
on  a  tour  of  the  various  Latin  American  countries  in  an  effort  to 
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enlist  still  greater  cooperation  with  the  bureau  in  international  public 
health  services. 

Aw'ard  of  medical  scholarship. — The  scholarship  awarded 
annually  to  the  student  graduating  with  the  highest  honors  from  the 
School  of  Medicine  in  Asuncion  has  been  given  to  Dr.  Julio  Morales, 
who  will  thus  have  an  opportunity  for  two  years’  further  study  in 
Europe. 

PERU 

Aid  for  the  blind. — In  response  to  a  call  for  subscriptions  from 
the  Association  for  the  Blind  of  Peru,  the  Lima  branch  of  the  Bank 
of  Italy  donated  the  sum  of  25,000  Peruvian  pounds  to  be  used  for 
the  relief  work  being  undertaken. 

New  hospital. — A  hospital  for  both  men  and  women  is  soon  to 
be  constructed  in  the  city  of  Moyotambo,  plans  having  already 
been  approved  and  funds  appropriated. 

Employment  for  ex-convicts. — In  accordance  with  an  execu¬ 
tive  decree  of  October  13,  1928,  ex-convicts  fulfilling  certain  require¬ 
ments  are  permitted  to  continue  living  free  of  charge  in  the  prisons 
for  two  weeks  after  having  finished  serving  their  terms.  In  addition, 
contractors  are  obliged  to  employe  a  certain  percentage  of  ex-convicts 
as  workmen,  if  they  have  records  for  good  behavior  and  are  suited 
to  the  work,  in  case  it  requires  special  training. 

Milk  pasteurization  plant. — In  accordance  with  a  law  passed 
year  before  last,  requiring  that  within  two  years  after  the  promulga¬ 
tion  of  the  law’  all  milk  sold  in  Lima  be  pasteurized,  the  dairymen  arc 
forming  a  company  to  operate  a  pasteurization  plant  to  handle  the 
milk  of  all  producers. 

SALVADOR 

Hygienic  homes. — The  municipality  of  the  city  of  San  Salvador, 
having  in  mind  the  housing  problem  and  being  desirous  of  improving 
the  situation  as  regards  sanitary  living,  has  in  hand  a  project  for 
constructing  a  number  of  homes  with  all  modern  improvements 
which  will  rent  at  very  low  prices  to  persons  of  moderate  means. 
The  ground  for  the  first  of  these  houses  has  already  been  purchased. 

Sanitary  campaigns. — Motion-picture  apparatus  for  show'ing 
health  films  is  to  be  installed  by  the  Government  in  the  various 
towns  and  cities  of  the  Republic  to  carry  out  a  campaign  for  promoting 
better  health.  The  machines  will  be  so  equipped  as  to  be  used  even  in 
localities  where  there  is  no  electric  light. 

The  school  medical  service  of  San  Salvador  has  initiated  a  sanitary 
campaign  in  all  educational  institutions,  from  the  kindergarten 
through  to  the  highest  grades.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to 
instruction  for  preventing  tuberculosis,  a  thorough  examination 
being  made  of  those  having  this  disease,  and  of  those  who  might  be 
subject  to  it  through  environment  or  inheritance. 
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URUGUAY 

Hospital  for  women. — The  construction  in  Montevideo  of  a 
hospital  for  women  suffering  from  syphilis  to  be  known  as  the  House 
of  Health  was  authorized  by  a  legislative  decree  of  October  11,  1928. 
According  to  the  plans  of  those  sponsoring  the  work,  the  institution 
is  to  contribute  to  the  moral  as  well  as  physical  upbuilding  of  its 
patients,  workrooms  and  classrooms  being  provided  for  useful  in¬ 
struction  and  gardens  laid  out  for  recreation. 

Lodging  house  for  immigrants. — The  President  was  authorized 
on  October  15,  1928,  to  e.xpend  240,000  pesos  on  the  construction  of 
a  building  to  house  immigrants  upon  their  arrival  in  Montevideo. 

VENEZUELA 

New  director  of  sanitation. — By  virtue  of  an  executive  decree 
of  October  1,  1928,  Dr.  Henrique  Toledo  Trujillo  was  appointed 
Director  of  National  Sanitation. 

Honor  to  Doctor  Carbonell. — Friends  of  Dr.  Diego  Carbonell, 
well-known  Venezuelan  teacher  and  writer  on  scientific  subjects, 
were  recently  pleased  to  learn  that  he  had  been  elected  to  a  chair 
in  the  National  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Venezuela,  his  formal 
induction  taking  place  on  November  8,  1928. 


ARGENTINA 


Death  of  woman  philanthropist. — On  October  24,  1928,  Sehora 
Teodelina  Alvear  de  Lezica  died  in  Buenos  Aires,  where  her  loss  is 
deeply  felt  in  society  and  in  the  organizations  for  social  service  which 
she  aided  to  so  great  an  extent.  Senora  de  Lezica  was  president  of  the 
ladies’  auxiliary  committee  of  the  Patronato  de  la  Infancia,  a  children’s 
home,  from  the  time  of  its  foundation  33  years  ago  to  the  present. 
In  addition  to  the  work  she  did  for  this  organization  she  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Ladies’  Association  for  the  Aid  of  the  Workman,  the 
important  century-old  Charity  Society  of  Buenos  Aires,  and  a 
number  of  other  similar  organizations.  The  Municipal  Government 
of  Buenos  Aires  sent  a  delegation  to  her  funeral. 

BRAZIL 

Brazilian  Federation  for  the  Advancement  of  Women. — The 
Brazilian  Federation  for  the  Advancement  of  Women  commemorated 
in  the  press  the  first  anniversary  on  October  25,  1928,  of  the  legal 
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victory  which  gave  Brazilian  women  in  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do 
Norte  the  right  to  vote.  The  League  of  Women  Voters  was  then 
oi^anized  in  that  State,  and  as  a  result  there  are  to-day  five  women 
mayors  of  cities  in  Rio  Grande  do  Norte.  Legal  opinion  there  has 
decided  that  the  law  concedes  the  right  to  vote  to  citizens  without 
distinction  of  sex,  a  question  which  is  being  argued  in  other  States. 
Dona  Bertha  Lutz  has  been  largely  responsible  for  the  spread  of 
feminist  ideas  and  the  interest  of  prominent  Brazilian  women  in  the 
movement. 

COSTA  RICA 

Costa  Rican  Congress  upholds  position  of  women. — That  the 
women  of  Costa  Rica  are  well  aware  of  the  responsibility  that  rests 
on  them  with  the  dawn  of  the  new  world  era  in  which  women  are  to 
take  a  more  important  place  and  be  ready  to  make  sacrifices  rather 
than  give  up  that  which  they  believe  to  be  theirs  by  right,  was 
recently  demonstrated  by  the  outcome  of  a  movement  in  Costa  Rica 
to  increase  the  salary  of  men  teachers.  No  sooner  was  the  proposal 
made  than  the  women  teachers  protested  and  with  the  aid  of  others, 
both  men  and  women,  interested  in  their  welfare,  were  able  to  defeat 
the  bill  when  it  was  brought  to  a  vote  in  Congress,  the  slogan  “Equal 
pay  for  equal  work”  being  used  very  effectively  throughout  the  con¬ 
tested  action. 

COLOMBIA 

Prisoners’  aid. — A  group  of  distinguished  women  recently 
established  a  society  in  Barranquilla  for  prisoners’  aid,  of  which  the 
executive  committee  is  as  follows:  President,  Josefina  Echeverria; 
vice  president,  Lucila  Tovar;  secretary,  Aminta  Weber;  treasurer, 
Gabriela  Senior  C.;  other  members,  Maura  Bermudez,  Graciela 
Dugand,  Micaela  Navas,  Emma  Revollo,  Mercedes  Recio,  Berta 
M’Causland,  Carolina  Sojo,  Rosita  Zambrano,  Mai^ot  Falquez,  and 
Chabela  de  la  Rosa. 

CUBA 

Feminist  Alliance. — The  National  Feminist  Alliance  informed 
the  Habana  press  that  in  a  recent  interview  with  the  President  of 
the  Republic  it  was  promised  the  support  of  the  Chief  Magistrate. 
Several  distinguished  legislators  have  agreed  to  defend  a  bill  giving 
the  vote  to  women  when  it  comes  before  the  National  Congress. 

SALVADOR  ' 

Society  of  the  Good  Shepherd. — The  main  object  of  this 
association,  which  is  composed  of  prominent  women  in  San  Salvador, 
is  the  welfare  of  women,  protecting  them  from  vice  or  helping  to 
restore  unfortunate  ones  to  better  ways. 
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^posed  coniitruction  work  in  the  Rosario  consular  district . do _  Robert  Hamden,  consul  at 

Rosario. 


BOUVIA 


Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  October,  1928 .  Nov. 

BRAZIL 


1  Thomas  S.  Horn,  consul  at 
La  Paz. 


Review  of  Purnambuco  district,  quarter  ended  Sept.  30.  1928 _ 

Imports  at  Santos  during  each  of  the  first  3  quarters  of  1928 . 

Manihot  industry  in  the  Sao  Paulo  district . . 

Message  of  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  ParA,  Sept.  7, 1928 . 

Budget  of  the  municii>ality  of  Santos,  fiscal  year  ending  Dec.  31, 

1929 . 

Loan  for  the  municipality  of  Curityba,  Parani . 

Review  of  Brazilian  commerce  and  industries  for  October,  1928.. 

The  Light  A  Power  Co.  of  Brazil _ _ 

Contract  lor  .\eru-photographic  map  of  Brazil . . . 

CHILE 

I nternal  t>ond  issue  for  paving  the  streets  of  Magallanes,  Natales, 
and  Porvenir . | 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Magallanes,  quarter 
ended  Sept.  30,  1928. 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Iquique,  quarter  ended 
Sept.  30,  1928. 

Road  information.  Province  of  Tacna . ■ 

COSTA  RICA 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  October,  1928 . 

Result  of  torrential  storm  in  Port  Limon  district . 

CUBA  I 

•Activities  of  commercial  interests _ _ ' 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  October,  1928 . 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC  j 

Customs  and  internal  revenues  for  the  month  of  October,  1928...' 


Oct.  9 
Oct.  25 
Oct.  29 
Nov.  6 

Nov.  7 
Nov.  8 
Nov.  10 

Nov.  14 
Nov.  19 


Nathaniel  P.  Davis,  consul 
at  Pernambuco. 

Fred  D.  Fisher,  consul  at 
Santos. 

C.  R.  Cameron,  consul  at 
Sao  Paulo. 

Gerald  A.  Drew,  vice  consul 
at  Par&. 

Fred  D.  Fisher. 

C.  R.  Cameron. 

Claude  I.  Dawson,  consul 
general  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

C.  R.  Cameron. 

Do. 


Oct.  4 
Oct.  13 
Nov.  6 
Nov.  17 


John  T.  Garvin,  vice  consul 
at  Magallanes. 

Do. 

Robert  R.  Bradford,  consul 
at  Iquique. 

Edwin  Schoenrich,  vice  con¬ 
sul  at  Arica. 


Nov.  6  j 
Nov.  28  j 


Edward  Caflery,  consul  at 
San  Jos5. 

Thomas  J.  Maleady,  vice 
consul  at  Port  Limon. 


I 

Nov.  12  I  Embassy,  Habana. 

Nov.  16  !  J.  L.  Keena,  consul  general 
I  at  Habana. 


Nov.  15  I  Legation,  Santo  Domingo. 


ECUADOR 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  October,  1928. 

HAITI 


Nov.  15  !  W.  Allen  Rhode,  vice  consul 
at  Guayaquil. 


Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  quarter  ended  Sept.  30,  Oct.  18 
1928. 

Industrial  development  in  Haiti . I  Nov.  6 

HONDURAS  \ 

Review  of  La  Ceiba  district,  quarter  ended  Sept.  30, 1928 _  Nov.  3 

MEXICO 

Construction  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Mexico  City  highway .  Nov.  26 


Samuel  W.  Honaker,  consul 
at  Port  au  Prince. 

Do. 


Nelson  R.  Park,  consul  at 
La  Ceiba. 


John  Q.  Wood,  consul  at 
Vera  Cruz. 
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Subject 


'Date,  1U28| 


NICABACVA 

Review  of  western  Nicaragua  for  October,  1828 _ 

Sanitation  at  Bluefields,  establishment  of  a  public  health  depart¬ 
ment. 

PANAMA 

Report  on  the  commerce  and  industries  for  October,  1828 . 

PERV 

Review  of  Peruvian  commerce  and  industries  for  October,  1928. 

SALVADOR 

October  review  of  commerce  and  industries,  1928 . 

VRVGl'AV 

Uydroelectric  development  on  the  Rio  Negro . . . 


Nov.  3 
Nov.  24 


Decree  of  Uruguayan  Government  relative  to  the  construction  of 
lodging  houses  for  immigrants. 

VENEZUELA 

Report  on  the  activities  of  the  oil  industry  in  the  Maracaibo 
Basin. 

The  market  for  coffee-cleaning  machinery . . . 

Venezuelan  coffee  production  for  1928.. . . . . 


Christian  T.  Steger,  con 
at  Corinto. 

Samuel  J.  Fletcher,  con 
at  Bluefields. 


II.  D.  Myers,  vice  consul  tl 
Panama  City. 


George  A.  Makinson.  consd 
in  charge.  Callao-Lima. 


Oct.  31  S.  L.  Wilkinson,  vice  consal 
at  San  Salvador. 


Oct.  22  C.  Carrigan.  consul  general 
at  Montevideo. 

Nov.  3  Do. 


Oct.  22  .Mexander  K.  Sloan,  consol 
at  Maracaibo. 

Nov.  12  H.  W.  Wolcott,  consul  at 
Caracas. 

Nov.  16  Do. 


